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a yol, EEE. A WREATH OF 
‘ion UNREQUITED LOVE. 
the 
rch Many a fair and lovely girl can bear witness to the 
sink ith of the following lines from a late number of 
n by the Knickerbocker :— 
ship Tuere is a grief which all have known, 
sins Who ever mourned a friendship flown ; 
i And few but once have shed a tear, 
fast Rewailing loss of token dear: 
, and The urn of sorrow marks the spot, 
| Whieh speaks the widow’s lonely lot, 
” Whiie Pity oft is seen to shed 
Her tribute at the orphan’s hed. 
Hope hath her shadows, joy its gloom ; 
Yet suffer each a gentle doom, 
Compared with her whose lot must prove 
ihe pang of unrequited love! 
When after all that woman's art 
Could do to curb that rebel heart; 
With every plea of maiden pride 
At length exhausted or defied, 
° She feels "tis idle to restrain 
1 her The throb which tells—she loves in vain! 
ner, 
Inds, = 
THE RECLAIMED. 
Jeath “ Most Merciful! 
oom, Will man’s hard heart be never touched with all 
th, Th’ o'erflowing of thy love, and yield itself 
a! To the gentle sympathies, till we shalllearn 
Vings The noble joy of pouring happiness 
Upon the heart of sorrow, and how sweet 
The pleasureis of shedding bliss abroad !” 
fod “Ucn! ugh!” coughed I, as I buttoned 
— my surtout closer about me, and drew down 
my chin into its ample fur collar; “ God pity 
e! those who have no shelter for their heads to- 
night.” 

“God pity them, indeed !” answered a voice 
close tomy ear; “ for small pity is shown to 
the houseless man.” 

a [turned my head. A miserable, half clad, 
riected . . 
catia fhivering wretch stood by my side. His hat 
ught up was slouched over his eyes, but not sufficient- 


7 


12. base y tohide a face on which the traces of loath- 
rm: bs me intemperance and debauchery were 
m all istinctly visible, His fragment of a coat 
hat you buttoned as closely around him as its 
not pre uttered buttons would admit, but not closely 

ough to conceal the want of a vest and shirt 
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beneath. Sad rents in his nether garments 
told too plainly that their daxs had not been 
few nor exempt froin evil; and his feet were 
scarcely protected from the frozen ground by 
a pair of tattered shoes. Such a picture of 
extreme loathsomeness and misery I had 
never seen; and half involuntarily I thrust 
my hand into my pocket with the intention 
of contributing a few pence to his immediate 
relief. “ But he is intemperate,” said I to my- 
‘self; and the small which change I had grasped 
was dropped. “He may perish with cold,” 
| whispered my better nature; and my fingers 
‘clutched the coin. “ He’ll spend it for grog,” 
| interposed my worldly prudence ; andI drew 
‘my hand empty from my pocket. 

It was a bitter cold night in the middle of 
‘December. The mercury in the thermome- 
ter stood below zero, and white frost glitter- 
ing in the clear starlight like countless CTYS- 
tals, whose minuteaess impaired not their 
wonderful brilliancy. There was no breath 
of wind abroad, but the whole atmosphere 
| was filled with infinite small particles of ice, 
| which pierced the skin with their sharp points, 
like the invisique spears of a troop of fairies. 
| Arrayed as I was from head to foot in flannel 
‘and fur and broadcloth, with all the parapher- 
nalia which an old bachelor deems necessary 
to enable him to resist the cold, I yet felt as 


if my blood was curdling in my veins, and 


my whole man becoming a pillar of ice, in 
the potent presence of “ Old King Frost.” 
Business of an imperative nature had called 
me, late in the afternoon, to the suburbs of 
the city; and now my task accomplished, 
picturing to myself the grate and hot toast 
which awaited my return, | was making all 


convenient haste for home, when my reverie 


was interrupted by a fit of coughing and the 
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interruption of the stranger. Now I had al-lli from curiosity, and partly fiom bene, 
ways prided myself upon my charities to the | feelings, I turned back. 
poor—the deserving poor—and when Widow)|| ‘“ Why do you stand here?” inguin: 
Sol inson’s house was consumed with fire, and || [ approached him, “You will be » 
§ her property and her little daughter with || with the cold.” , 

, | headed a subscription paper for her bene-|| “V ery likely,” was the quiet reply, 
fi with the exceedingly generous sum of || “ W hy don’t you go home!” [ asked, ; 
$5, which [ paid in the presence of half the!|ly touched by the forlornness of his sitya: 
town, who had assembled at the bar-room of || * I have no home.” 
the village inn, to talk over the catastrophe,,| ‘Then go to your friends,” I rejoined. 
after they had stood to see the house con- || * T have no friends.” : 
sumed, and had laboured with great zeal to|| “Have you no acquaintances then, 
quench the burning chimney after the roof || will relieve you?” 
and walls had fallen in. When Philip Brown | « Yes—the dram seller—when I hay 


lost his only cow by a stroke of lightning, I|/ney.’ 

contributed fifty cents to assist him in the| | “ Have you no money a 

purchase of another, although in this case [)) | “ Not a farthing.” 

had some qualms of conscience arising from|| ‘ You are a miserable vagabond then,” 
“] know it.” 

“ You are a loathsome drunkard.” 
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: the manner in which he had been bereft of 
his property. Many a time and oft have 1|| 
“forked out” a fo’ pence ha’penny for the re-|| “ Very true.” 
lef of suffering merit, and had in the process || * Do you know to what these = Courses 
of time, come to the comfortable conclusion || will lead you?” continued I, putting , 
that I was a particularly charitable man, in|/self-r ighteous air, and looking, as 7 flattered 
which opinion sundry of my neighbours had | '| myself, peculiarly solemn. 
told me they fully coincided. But here was! || “ Yes—to hell: /” was the fearful, emphatic 
a new case, evidently differing from any I'|and startling response. 
had ever relieved. I had always felt for the | For a moment I was silent. The excl 
suffering, but it was the suffering of the||tion had pierced through my heart like stee! 
meritorious. 1 was ever ready to relieve |iand a fecling of mingled compunction 
poverty, but it was the poverty of the vir-;,compassion thrilled suddenly through 
tuous. Here loathsome vice was clearly the||soul. “I pity you,” at length [ resw 
parent of misery. “He has brought it upon ||“ God knows how I pity you; and if |, 
himself,” ejaculated 1; “his suffering is not || look upon you as an inc orrigible sot, | w 
occasioned by the visitation of God. He has|/do something for your relief.” 
sown the wind, let him reap the whirlwind!”|| “ Vice is more an object of compassi« 
The visitation of God! Alas! what more||than mere poverty,” was the reply, “and ia 
awful visitation can there be from Him than |/ me both are united.’ 
to leave the vicious in their vice! This isa|| “I give freely to the virtuous poor,” re 
judgment more terrible far than earth uake || sumed I, in a renewed fit of self righteous 
or pestilence. ||ness, “ but I am principled against bestowing 
{ turned upon my heel from the wretched ||alms upon the vicious.” 
object before me. “ Poor fellow,” I ejacu-|| “I have not asked alms,’ 
lated, “ he will suffer, but who is to blame ?”’| sponse, “ nor a sermon.’ 
And thus choking down an accusing con-|| “ True, but you need both, and were you 
science, I strode away. But his voice sounded | '|a drunkard I would bestow them.’ a 
; reproachfully in my ear like a haunting one,|| “He maketh his sun to rise on the evi! and 
and I was but ill satisfied that 1 had not at|/on the good, and sendeth rain on the just ané 
, least inquired into his necessities. He had|/on the unjust,” replied the man, while 
not asked for charity, it was true; but did| || which might have been of gratitude or dete 
not his miserable apparel plead for him more | ition, flashed suddenly over his face. There 
eloquently than words? He might be too!) was something in his tone that went to 1) 
proud to ask, or he might despair receiving, ||heart. I felt the reproof—and had he att 
thought I; at all events, it would have been||moment seen my face, he would have 0+ 
well enough to have said a word to him about|/served the blush that 1 felt reddening my 
his wicked course, even if it were not right || cheek. , 
to give him money. I hesitated. I turned|| “True,” said I, musing, talking to mys 
round. Standing in the place where I had/||rather than to him. . 
left him, I saw the miserable man. His | Oh! the difference between the ben yi 
hands were clasped, and his face upturned ||lence of man and the benevolence of ( 
towards Heaven, and I even fancied I could||One is partial in its operations, and exc:\s\ 
hear the words of prayer on his lips, “ Such|/ in its character—and the other embraces! 
a wicked man pray!” thought I. Partly!! universe within its arms! As such thoug 
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ed rapidly through my mind, my deter- 
rasa child’s, The voice of inspiration 
-e to my quickened soul, and its language 

” - “o . 
cas, “blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
«oj mercy.” God forgive the self righteous 


writin which [ indulged but a moment be- || 


va «(Come with me, and [ will be your 
fri nd.” said I, looking into his bloated face. 
ani actually taking his skinny hand in my 
Oh! the luxury of doing good! It is the 
opening of a new world to the spiritual eye! 
+ js the baptism of love to the religious heart ! 
How beautifully true is the sentiment of Holy 
Writ: “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
Cc sive.” 
‘he loathsome and degraded man went 
with me to my home. I ministered to his 
oossities—1 watched over him in sickness, 
waring patiently the self-imposed toil, and 
ding him step by step from debasement 
yj disease into the pleasant paths of sobriety 
i health. This was the first time in which 
ye meek spirit of religion had presided over 
and guided my once ostentatious charity. 
And creat indeed was my reward! A noble 
spirit was saved from the fearful death, and 
<i!] more awful doom of the drunkard, and 


» called back by the voice of kindness from the 


track of sin to that of true wisdom, whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all whose 
piths are peace. A new man he went from 
vider my humble roof, and mingled again 

th the world. But remembering the whirl- 


§ pool that had drawn him into this vortex, he 


has shunned it with a tireless care. Resist- 


© ing the blandishments that would lure him 


tolis rain, he has walked with a faultless 
sen in the thornless track of virtue, growing 


‘strong of heart, and preserving before the 


world an integrity unspotted and pure. [ saw 


Flin yesterday with the glow of health upon 


his cheek, treading with the step of unde- 
gruled manhood among his fellow men, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of love—honoured, 
useful and happy. “ And this, said I, is my 
reward.” With a light step and lighter heart, 
| went to my own quiet home, while a “ still 
snall voice” seemed whispering in my ear, 
‘He who converteth the sinner from the er- 
rofhis way, shali save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 





Discourse of morality and reflections upon 


‘human nature, are the best means we can 
make use of to improve our minds, and gain 


atrue knowledge of ourselves.— Addison. 
Gravity is of the very essence of impos- 

ture; it does not only make us mistake other 

thiazs, but is apt perpetually almost to mis- 


, The Delaware—Piely in Women. 
No. 9. Y 


~yiation Was taken. My heart grew as ten- | 
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For the Ladies’ Garland 
1! WRITTEN ON PASSING DOWN THE DELA- 
| WARE RIVER. 
1] 
' . ° 
| Roll on, noble stream, in thy might, 
| And mingle with ocean’s wild wave ; 
Thy bosom is tranquil and bright ; 
|| On thy shores are the homes of the brave. 
1} 
On thy banks have the dark forests wave'l, 
W here the savage roam’d careless and free, 
lhe elements’ fury he braved, 
And shouted in murderous glee. 





| O’er thy waters has sped his canoe, 
F’er science had dream’d of our realm, 
Ker the compass, to mariner true, 
Directed in safety the helm. 


3ut when art her broad canvass unfur''d, 
And sought out for freedom a home; 

When science proclaim’d a new world, 
Far, far, over ocean's wild foam; 


Did thy waves not more tranquilly roll, 
When liberty claimed thee her own, 

When over thy bright waters stole 
The explorers of’ regions unknown ! 


Now commerce extends her proud sway, 
And thou bearest the treasures of earth 
To beings, proud, happy an? gay, 
To the halls of contentment and mirth. 


Rich marts have arose on thy shores, 
Where broad domes and tall spires are dis- 
play’d; 
Where traffic has ope’d her rich stores, 
And pride in gay robes is array’d. 


"Neath his vine and his fig tree’s blest shade, 
Shall the husbandman sweetly repose ; 
No tyrant shall make him afraid, 
And no victim shall murmur his woes. 


O! ever thus peacefully flow, 
Bright river through freedom’s fair land; 
And the patriot’s bosom still glow! 
And the Temple of Liberty stand. 
SYLVIA, 
East Marlborough, Oct. 30, 1339. 


PIETY IN WOMEN. 
BY MRS. BALL, 


It isa matterof proud congratulation among 
| women, that whatever extraordinary powers 
may have been bestowed, or pre-eminent 
talents developed in their sex, piety has ever 
been their concomitants. There is a native 
purity in the heart of woman which naturally 
leads her to christianity. On no other altar 
can she pour out all the pure aspirations of 








take itselfi—Shaflesbury. 


{her nature. But the moment woman ceases 
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Thoughis on a Sk 





eleton—Slanzas. 





to be virtuous, she shrinks with nervons me 
ror from the convictions of conscience, and 
listens to the bewildering voice of infidelity, 
in the vain hope of stifling the self-reproach 
which haunts her solitude. Then, and then 
only, if she has talents, they become pervert- 
ed, and to “make the wrong appear the bet- 
ter reason,” becomes the aim of all her ef-| 
forts. Her object is to create admiration, | 
now that she can no longer insure love; and | 
she turns from her own sex and assumes the | 
masculine coarseness of infidel philosophy. | 
for the pure, meek, and holy religion of the | 
gospel. Thus she stands forth to the world| 
an isolated object of contempt and pity; and, 
cut off from all the sympathies of society, be- 
comes a wondering me teor, destined finally | 
to sink in the gulf of infamy. 
But how bright is the reverse of this pic- 
ture! Look back upon the historic page, and 
see woman proudly filling her destiny. See 
Helena, the pious mother of Constantine, lay- 
ing the foundation of a Christian Empire. 
Look at the British king christianizing and 
harmonizing his subjects, under the influence 
of a pious Queen. And in more modern| 
times, see the Augustin Queen of England, | 
with the firmness of manhood, clearing away | 
the superstitions with which time and Ww eak- | 
ness had obscured the light of religion, and) 
at once reviving learning and Christianity 
But [ need not go back. Look at Mary, the| 
mother of Washington, “a devout woman,’ 
and the preceptor of bim who stands in bold | 
relief on the record of time, above a host of | 
heroes and conquerors, the boasted worship-, 
pers of an abstract virtue, but in reality the| 
practical murderers of their species. Wash- | 
ington was as good as he was great, and his! 
mother taught him the true philosophy of | 
greatness, | 
And why should man, who leans with 1 
| 





confiding trust upon woman's truth and fideli 
ty, upon woman’s holy tenderness and purity 
for all that soothes and consoles, and makes 
home happy—why should man seek to substi- | 
tute in her heart, for its innate elevation, the | 
bewildering glare of unbelief? Is woman | 
unhappy in her domestic regulations— what 
allays the bitterness of discord !—what like 
religion robs the reproach of its sting and 
substitutes the heart-touching prayer for the 
cold taunt! Is her husband a wanderer 
from the domestic hearth! what hinders her 
from a wish of retaliation, and what recalls 
him so soon as the settled conviction of his 
wife’s virtue, guarded and sustained by her 
unwavering faith in another and more blessed 
state of existence, where the wicked cease 
from troubling? Oh! sweep not from around 
the female heart the barriers which religion 
has reared, by a cold deluge of infidel soph- 
isms. Deny a part, and you shake her faith 





|| mains of mortal man! Two hundred year 
|| passed into the eternal world, 


ichief. And didst thou think, and 








in the whole. Teach her not to s 
contaminating influence of vice in t}y, 
| by inculcating the union of virtue a; 
jin heaven. Her bible teaches |i 
meek and quiet spirit is the distin 
trait of a christian, and whet man y ‘ 
place it for the glittering bubble of Jicey: ‘ 
infidelity. 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THOUGHTS ON SEEING THE SKELETOY 
AN INDIAN. 





And is this little heap of bones all t 











became thy resting place, and worms 
companions. But could the vital spa) 
more reanimate thy mouldering form 
that voice which perhaps spoke with 
'quence of a Cicero, be heard again, w 
not tell us of the mighty battles thou 
fought, and victories won! And wast} 
native son of the forest? Perhaps som 











hate, like us; and did hope, and 4 
|| fear fill thy bosom, and at last didst t! 
||down to the grave, with the frost o ei 
winters! or didst thou fall by the hand ; 
midnight assassin, and, buried in the deep r 
‘cess of some forest, lie forgotten til! 
again brought thee from thy last abo 
die lamented by thy friends, and com 
ito the earth with all the pomp attendant on . £0 
one of thy rank! ALMA. F 
EE ] 
STANZAS Balik 
BY T. HAYNES BAYLEY. ™ 


Of what is the old man thinkine, the { 
As he leans on his oaken staff! , 
From the Mayday pastime shrinking, 
He shares not the merry laugh. 9 
But the tears of the old man flow, 
And he looks on the young and gay; F 
And his grey head moving slow, 
Keeps time to the air they play. ne s 
The elders around are drinking, T 
But not one cup will he quaff; of 1 
Oh, of what is the old man thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff! 
*Tis not with a vain repining ' 
That the old man sheds a tear, const 
*Tis not for strength declining; net 
He sighs not to be here. mt 
There’s a spell in the air they play, re d 
And the old man’s eyes are dim, 
For it calls up a past Mayday, 
And the dear friends lost to him. 
From the scene before him shrinking, 
From the dance and merry Jaugh, . 
Of their calm repose he is thinking, Fume 
Ashe leans on his oaken staff. t 








The “ Boar’s Back.” 








“BOAR’S BACK;” 
THE AN. 


THE 


THE PERILS OF ocr 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 
« A wreck complete she roll'd 
rcv of the waves; Whose mercies are 


At me 
tke human beings during civil war.” 


Waar scene so grand—so thrillingly im- 


sing as the sea during a storm—the great/| 


s hurrying to the shore, piling up ridges 

am along its rocky barriers, and causing 

the very foundations of the earth to tremble 
vith fear, as the watery mountains are 
hurl ‘ed in quick succession against her bound- 
aries with the voice of many thunders! We 
ilive by its side—w ith its hoarse giant 
‘ce ever in our ears—little heed these 
rious manifestations of its tremendous 


ver: but let him to whom the scene is un- 


iliar stand upon our coast, with the broad 

: —a world of waters—stretched out 
ore him; let him for the first time behold 
the sleeping giant aroused in wrath; let him|| 
ear deep calling unto deep, and see 


“the 
Like mountains, lift their white tops to the sky—” 


giant wave, 


and a sense of awe, of his own puny insignifi- 
cance, will steal over him, and he will stand 
rebuked and silent in the presence of that 
power, which threatens to set at nought the 

\lmighty fiat, “thus far shalt thou go, and no 
rther.” 

From our childhood we have loved the sea. 

In storm or in calm we have always found it 
ke a wonder anda delight. We have long 

) aecustomed, and we reckon it not among 

‘least of our pleasures, when the wing of 

the tempest flaps over the deep, to stand upon 

‘threshold of the ocean and witness the 
lemental strife. In our frequent rambles to 
particular spot, we have formed the ac- 

ntance of an aged fisherman, whose neat 
clling affords a comfortable retreat, when 

r fervour has become cooled by the drench- 
ng spray and the searching sea-wind. 

"he dwelling of our aged friend is the abode 
“peace and contentment. With 
nough to keep the gaunt wolf, Poverty, 

mthe door, and with two or three fine- 

looking grand-children, who appear to be 

— visitants, and who, in the beautiful 


cuage of Scripture, are styled the “ crown || 


‘old men”—the old fisherman and his wife 
redeseending the vale of life, unlike too 
iny of those whose 


a 


* May of life 
Has fallen into the sear—the yellow leaf.’ 


They talk of the past without sighing, for 


me has dealt kindly with them; the pre- 
sent they enjoy, for their desires are mode- 


lest,” 


| 
| 





rate, and their children rise upand cali t 
blessed; and they look to the future wit! 
hearts untroubled by doubts aad fears, for 
they are ready to obey the voice that siiail 
summons them hence. 


* Age sits with decent grace upon their visag 
And worthily becomes their silver locks; 
They wear the marks of many years well spent 


Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experien 


In conversation with this worthy couple, 
many an hour have we spent both pleasantly 
and profitably: for though humble and retir 
their lives, they exhibit none of that ignor 
ance and want of refinement which we are 
too prone to associate with those in their st 
tion of life. The old man, like 
is fond of talking ; and during rather a pro- 
tracted visit we lately made him, owing to 
an allusion to some partic ular event 
life, [ begved of him to favour me with it 
history—a request with which he readi) 
complied. 

ss It has not been entirely devoid « 
he remarked, “ and possibl y its re 
may serve to while away a passing hour.” 

We were sitting on a beetling cliff 


ali old men, 


in his 


|rose scme distance in front of his dwel! 


| The nigl 


ht before liad been stormy, and the 


|great waves came tumbling in from the vexc: 


one long continued roar, 


ocean, bravely breaking on the shore wi! 
and lining the « 


| with a snow-white wreath. 


“night, 


*“ You see that line of foam,” said he. 
ing his arm in the direction, “ stretchim: 
away there to the south, like a rid; ge of snow 
Always after such a storm as we had last 
the Black Boar shows his teeth, as 
you see them now. In smooth weather, whe: 
the tides run low, he lifts his back consi 
derably out of the water. The Black Boar. 
or Old Boar, as some call it, is a lone sunke: 
reef, running from yonder point, nearly ha! 
a league hereaway to the east. Just 


pot 


ai its 


termination it bunches up in the shape of ay 


store || 





’ 
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animal, which has been christened a ‘ 
‘and some folks pretend to say they can se¢ 
his tusks. Well, sir, on that boar’s back | 
found a wife!” 

A gleaming smile lit up the old man’s fur- 
rowed face as he noticed my wondering 
and heard my no less wondering exclama- 
tion, “ A wife there!—found her there, 
Was she a mermaid !” 

‘A perfect woman as ever lived, though 
she is wrinkled and bent as you now see 
her.” 

At that moment the wife cf the old man 
appeared coming towards us, and one could 

readily perceive in her stil] good-looking coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding Time had raised 
many a broad furrow with his rough plough. 
share, the remains of former beauty. As she 


look, 


sir ! 






















































































old man addressed her: “I was just telling| 
the young gentleman, Annette, the manner | 
in which Providence provided for me such a 
blessing as you have proved through life. 
Let me think—yesterday was the 14th—yes, 
it is fifty-five years this very day, that it took | 
place. Hew rapid is the march of Time !” 
‘Ab, my husband, little thought i—little| 
dreamed you, on that dreadful day, that we 
should be sitting on this cliff, in’ the enjoy-| 
ment ot health and stren: gth, after half'a cen-'| 
tury had passed over our heads! With Death 
rioting on every side of me, gladly would I 
have compounded for one year—for one 
month even of existence; and here God has 
swelled out my years to over three score, and | 
we know not how many more he will vouch-| 
safe ere he sends his messenger; blessed be} 
his holy name !” 

“ Thrice blessed!” added the old man fer- 
vently, “ for in preserving you he has blessed 
ine. But we are talking enigmas to our 
young friend. ‘his spot is my birth-place, 
sir; here | was born and bred. In the old 
house yonder, I first saw the light, and, please | 
God, 1 will die there. There is comfort in| 
the thought of dying on the spot where one 
was born, your last glance resting on old fa-| 
miliar scenes, with the old familiar sounds of } 
you infancy pouring in your ear. It would 
be hard for me to die away from the sea. I 
love this place, sir, and yet, in my young 
days, before [ had seen much of the world, I 
was anxious to leave it. I was about twen- 
ty,a restless age, and [ had read much of 
large cities, and began to have a boyish long- 
ing to visit strange places, and mingle in 
strange scenes’ I who now feel lonesome in 
a crowd, began to be weary of the rocks, and 
the everlasting sea and sky, and the booming 
of the waters, ial of my lonely life. It was 
natural, sir; [ wanted companionship. But I 
was an only child, and the hopes of my aged | 
parents rested on me, and when I spoke of 
seeking my fortune, as others had done, they 
would not hear to me. I saw that it gave them 
pain, and [ forbore to urge my wishes: but 
the desire had been awakened, and though it 
slumbered when they spoke of the comfort 
and assistance I was to them, and did all in 
their power to make me contented with my 
home; yet many a night did [ lie awake, 
thinking over the subject, and forming plans 





proached me for harbouring the idea of for- 
saking them. 

“The upshot of all this, to be brief, sir, 
was, that I determined to broach the subject 
once more to the old folks, and if they re- 
tused, why, I believe my mind was pretty 
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weal her seat by the side of her husband, the || After cogitating how best to break y), 





al, 


sion to thein, knowing that they wou! 
me, I at last resolved to steal off indest 
ly, sending them a letter after | o 

was a wicked decision, and they suc 


| tionate parents ! 


“ Well, the day was appointed, and | 


| pared secretly my few articles of ¢ 


But as Providence would have it, the da 
fore the one on which [ was to start. ; 
came on a storm, which raged throys 
succeeding night and day, increasing | 
lence till noon. ‘The storin yesterday 
as it was, bore no comparison to it, 
wind came in here from the north- 

terrible gusts; the old house creake: 
rocked, and [ thought at times wou 
blown entirely away. You see how 
waves broke against this cliff yester, 

ing the spray sometimes over ae’ rs 
which we sit? Q, sir, that was not}; 


iton that day! Why, sir, they vault 


} 


this bluff bodily, as I may say, and the shy 
of foam seemed to rise in the air like gs, 
and were driven against and over the | 


just like drifting snow. It was a ter 


terrible tempest! I have never seen t)) 
of it since. You see the larve dark ston 
the gully np yonder! That stone, sir, 
laid off here, at low water mark, and | 
borne awav and carried all that distane 
the mere force of the waves. Notwithsta 
ing the sea there is now on, the billows, ; 
perceive, roll in regularly without any br 
but on that day, all along the coast, afir 
and afar along as you could see, the \ 
ocean seemed to be milk-white, as thoug 
the shore was locked in with breakers. 

*“ Towards noon, as the tide ran out 
wind slakened away a little; but th 
billows tumbled in as bravely as ever. \V 
I was sitting in the house after dinner, t 
ing over the interruption to my jaunt, a 
terruption not more than haltf-regretted, tor, « 
the hour drew nigh I had many compunct 
visitings; whilst musing there, [ was star 
with a report resembling that of a gun, \ 
came faintly mingled with the roar of | 
surf. I had heard the sound a number 
times. but did not heed it, thinking 1t | 
caused by the sea, as it rushed into the! 


of the cliffs, which, you may have obser 


for the future. And yet, when I thought of || 
leaving the old folks alone, my heart re-)| 


trequently makes a report resembling the (is 
charee of a cannon. At last it cam 
tinctly; it attracted my notice, and, caiing 
father, we left the house together, and asce! 
ed this cliff. 

“ A fearful sight met our eyes. Br 


‘the offing a large brig was seen under 


poles, tossing about like an egg-she 
the huge billows: now hovering on 


| white tops, like a weary bird: now rus 


much made up te go on in spite of them.! down the watery billows, like a dark s 

















No. 9. 
—————SSSSSSSe 
in an avalanche of snow, and now complete- 
. buried from sight. Once only as she 
drifted towards us. we saw an attempt to 
tea little sul. A bit of canvass, appa- 
igger than your hand, fluttered a 
moment from her yard, but in an instant it 
was gone, torn into a thousand ribands. We 
«w there was no hope for her; for though 
th . wind was dying away, every wave bore 
her nearer and nearer to the shore. 

“She soon got so close in we could see the 





make 
rently no b 


sople on her decks, clinging wildly to the | 


masts and to the rigging as if in the extremi- 
ty of despair, Ob, it was an awtul sight to 
see « many fellow creatures in the very jaws 
of death, with none to succour or save, and 
among them, too, weak and helpless women, 
their long hair and white robes streaming in 
the wind !” 

The old man’s voice faltered at this part, 
of his narrative, and his aged partner laid | 
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avert the impending evil. God grant that | 
may never witness another such scene! 
“The vessel was now drifting broad on 
to the Boar’s back, but a little distance off, 
when I perceived a sudden change in lier 
position. 
| “*They have let go an anchor,’ was my 
hurried exclamation, as a faint hope revived 
ime. ‘It holds—it has brought her up; she 


\'rides head to the sea—she will outlive the 


storm 

“* Impossible, my son, impossible,’ was my 
father’s reply; ‘no anchor—no cable can 
| withstand this sea.’ 
| “Even as he uttered the words, the brig 
ibroached to, and, lifted on a mountainous 


|| wave, swept broadside again in tearful prox- 


|imity to the reef. One, two, three immense 


|| rollers followed in succession, and borne on 


| the top of the last, the fated vessel was seen 
| struggling for a brief moment, then suddenly 


her head on his shoulder, closing her eyes || disappearing, a faint crash, mingled with one 
with a shudder, as though the whole fearful ||or two piercing shrieks, floated by on the 
scene was before her, while a moaning sigh || gale, and nothing was heard but the hoarse 


burst from her lips. 

«Well, sir,’ he continued, “on and on} 
she came, until we could hear, above the| 
noise of the tempest, the agonizing cries and | 
prayers of those on board. Oh, how those | 
shrieks rung in my ears, thrilling my soul) 
with the most intense horror! Gladly, glad-| 
ly, would | have sacrificed my life for the pre- | 
servation of those wretched beings. Alas, we | 
could do nothing but look on and witness | 
their destruction. In an agony of mind not} 
to be described, we stood gazing upon the) 
doomed vessel. For a single moment [ with-| 
drew my eyes to glance at my father. 
fice was pale as death, and every muscle in| 
his body seemed braced to its utmost tension. | 
As | turned toward the brig again, I hastily) 
exclaimed in a voice of horror, ‘See, father, 
see! they are almost on to the Boar’s back: 
they will strike soon; can nothing be done} 
for then—must they perish ? | 

“«My child” he answered in a low tone, | 
his lips white and his voice agitated, ‘they | 
are in the hands of a merciful God—the hand | 
of man cannot avail them. His arm alone} 
can give relief. We can only aid them with | 
our prayers.’ 

“So saying, he lifted his hat and bowed | 
his head reverently, while his petition went| 
up in silence to the Ruler of the tempest in| 
their behalf. 

“You may have seen a fellow-creature in| 
imminent danger, and stood by powerless, | 
holding your breath with a shudder, your) 
Very heart ceasing to beat: if so, you may 
faintly conceive of my emotions on behold- 
ing that crowded deck, and hearing the wild) 
Wailings of the poor wretches, without the | 
possibility of rendering the least service to! 


} 
i 


| 
| 


|| growl of the sea, and nothing seen but 


His | 


a 
ithick sheet of foam, fleckered here and there 
with a spar, a broken timber, or a riven 
plank. 

“Iu a moment we were down among the 
rocks, on the look out if, perchance, any 
poor soul should providentially wash ashore. 
| Once or twice in my eagerness, | came near 
| being carried away by the rollers, every one 
of which broke over us in clouds of spray. 
{One poor fellow we saw struggling in the 
surf, now tossing his arms high out of the 
water, and now buried beneath the whirling 
surges. At one time he came nearly within 
jour reach, but, in an instant, he was drawn 
|back by the reflux, to be dashed the n 
;moment on the sharply pointed rocks a man- 
'gled corpse. And one other we found atter- 


jward, high up on the cliff, wedged in 


crevice, so disfigured that one would hardly 
recognize the body as that of a man’s; a 
mere mass of battered flesh and bones. It 
was a shocking sight to behold, sir—a shock- 
ing sight.” 

The old man paused for a moment and 
drew the back of his hand over his eyes, then 
continued : 

“ The tide, as I said, was running out, and, 
fortunately, the wind had chopped round 
|here to the north-west and blew quite smart, 
| which helped to knock down the sea a little. 
| Presuming that the vessel had gone entirely 
|to pieces, we gave up all hope of rescuing 
| any of the crew; but as the sea subsided we 
saw a part of the vessel, the quarter-deck, 
still remaining on the Boar’s back; and as 
the weather cleared up, and the rays of the 
sun streamed over the wreck, we detected 
what we imagined to be the body of a person 
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fastened to one of the stanchions. Our hopes| 
revived again. Sir, you may call it supersti-| 
tion, but something told me 1 should save 
some one, when I saw, bending beautifully | 
over that fragment of the vessel, like an an- 
gel of mercy, @ brilliant rainbow, formed in 
the foam which broke in clouds over the reef. 
I was endowed with new strength at the 
sight; and although it was impossible that a 
boat could live in such a sea, | was deter- 
mined to make the trial at all hazards. 

“ By casting your eye toward the reef, you | 
will see that while there is quite a heavy sea 
on the weather side, it is comparatively calm | 
at the leeward. ‘This was our sole hope, for | 
the boat would have been swamped in an in- 
stant at the windward of the ledge, while un- 
der its lee there was a possibility of working 
our way along. It took us sometime, with| 
the assistance of two or three neighbours, to| 
get the boat ready; but every moment’s de-| 
lay was in our favour, as the wind was fast| 
knocking down the sea. Seizing a favourable 
opportunity, we succeeded in plunging her| 
through the surf, half+filling her in the act. | 
But after we got clear of the rocks we soon | 
bailed her out, and our little craft mounted | 
the billows like a bird of the sea. It was a| 
difficult and dangerous job we had in hand, | 
but we had nerved ourselves for the occasion, | 
and were determined—and the ocean too| 
was almost our element. 

‘ As we slowly approached the Boar’s back, | 
we perceived the re were two bodies lashed 
to the quarter-deck, one of which was a fe- 
male, but whether living or not we could not! 
tell. It was questionable how we should get 
tothem. We were running a fearful risk. | 
The sea was boiling fearfully around us, 
threatening every moment to enzulph us, or! 
to dash us upon the sharp rocks, in which| 
case our destruction would be inevitable. 
"The attompt, however, was to be made. The! 
only plan we could devise was to row a little) 
distance out, then to let the boat drift bac k,| 
and as she passed the wreck, to throw the| 
grapnels, with which we had provided our- 
selves, on board. This we did, father man-| 
aging the boat in the stern, for it required | 
coolness and a strong arm, while I stood in| 
the bows with the irons. Twice we made| 
the attempt, but without succeeding. Again| 
with wearied arms and almost despairing | 
hearts we rowed out. Once more, on the| 
top of a huge billow, the boat swept down to} 
the wreck 

“* Heave, boy, heave!’ shouted my father, 
in a strongly excited voice, as he steered the | 
boat close. by the ledge. The grapnels flew 
ye my hands in obedience to his command, 

ached the wreck, dragged along the slip- 
planks—another failure. No, no! They 
catch in a rent in the deck—they hold fast— | 








are successful ! 
painter we let the boat drift, chec 
gradually ; then, taking ne : 
vourable opportunity, we dre »w her to 
remnant of the vy 
we approached, i made a ‘oan rate spr 
and fortunately succeeded in getting op « 
the wreck, while the boat floated ay 
on the passing swell. 

“ Securing her painter, I directed jy 
tention to those for whom we run th; 
A glance at the man assured me that | 
past our help, for he had received ; 
ing blow in the head from a falling sy . 
from a drift timber. 
pale, drenched face thrilled me Sen ug! 
through, though senseless, t 
bited signs of life. 
—not more than seventeen or e of 
s, as she lay there, w ith ws r matt 


She appeared qu it 


whiner than the foam at our feet, 
wet deck, like a 
her one bare 
number of places, folded over her 
while her blue and shrunken 
with the tenacity of death, a shaw! y 
enveloped her person—to my eyes 
she lay there in her calm statue-|i! 
great sea thundering in wrat 
, and the wreck to which she w 














threatening ever) moment to drop 

—she seemsd a being of more thar 
Short time was I allowed 
on the scene before me, ot pg in that briet 


istranger as its own. 
mere impulse of humanity that prompt 
further endeavours. 
have been my feelings, I felt that on 1 

| cess of our efforts somethine more t 

life of the being before me depended; 
had an interest at stake, an interest 
only, if it be second, 
continued the old man, 
smile, “ is a mystery, yet not the less 


struggling in my heart, 
can, my feelings when, as - cut 
which bound the object of my regard to t 
wreck, and unrolled the ample shaw}, | ti 
cuddled close to her heart, a young balx 
face upturned, white and delicate 
flake—its blue eyes half close 
its golden ringlets still curling, n 
ing their being drenched with the salt 
——}ts lips j just opened, through which 
f infaney glistene J beg et 
its tiny hand reaching V 
stinet to the fountain of its 
* Poor, dear little imnoc: nt!” 
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the eaged wife, raising her head from her hus- 
band’s sl shoulder, and wiping the tears, which 
w seemed to ‘fall faster than ever, from her 
eyes, “dear little innocent! It was my 
cousi in’s child, s sir. She was sick, and I took 
of it during the voy ace.’ 

I inquired with much in- 


y 


care 
«Was it alive!” 
terest. 
«The poor thing was cold when I found 
ade dthe old man. “God in his infinite 
cy took it to its mother, who prec eded it 
a short hour to heaven. Well, sir,” he 
natiaalid after a short pause, during which 
his partner arose and went to the house, 
“the most difficult part of our hazardous en- 
t orprize was yet to be accomplished. Bur- 
a as | was with the apparently lifeless 
it was no easy tas sk to get back into the 
oy as it swung rapidly to and fro in the 
sh of the waves. After a number of fruit- 
ess attempts, Tat last succeeded. Placing 
charge in the least exposed situation we 
sibly could, with the dead babe, which I 
could not in my heart leave behind, still in 
the shaw! as we found it, we cut the painter 
and let the boat drift. Managing with the 
! test care and dexterity, we drew nigh 
the shore W ith our precious freight. By the 
eng of God we landed safely, although 
ve had a severe struggle in the surf ere we 
succeeded. Our first care was to transport 


rescued one to the house, which was im- 
a accomplished. 


i 


Our next was to 
t about the work of resuscitation. Every 
means were put in operation for that purpose, 
t they all seemed without avail. Long, 
ng did I urge my mother to continue the 
work, after she had repeatedly declared that 
» was extinct. My heart told me it was 
tso; | would not admit the too probable 
ruth, and, yie ding to my passionate en- 
treaties, new reme?+'es were resorted to, new 
elorts put forth, until I had the inexpressible 
piness of witnessing their complete and 

il success. 

“Fora number of weeks the young lady 
was confined toa sick chamber, and it was 
many months ere the hue of health visited 
et cheek, I had now no yearnings for 
strange scenes. The sea and the sky had 

‘t their sameness and were clothed with a 
new beauty; and the roar of the surges, no 
more monotinous, now sounded in my ears 
like the deep under-chorus in the great an- 

em of Nature. Ia conversing with and 
reading to one in whom I was so deeply in- 
terested, [ tasted a happiness never before ex- 
peri need, And when her health permitted, 
and leaning on my arm, we ascened this 


cliffto gaze upon the scene of the shipwreck, | 


d with tears in her eyes she expressed the 
orati tude she felt towards her preserver, | 
Would the gift of a kingdom have been so' 
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ils roy as that one be aming hia and glance 
| be stowed on me by Annette Gordon! Away 
the paltry thought! 

|'l'o be continued. 


THE OCEA 
Likeness of Heaven! 
Agent of power! 

Man is thy victim, 
Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices and jewels, 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee. 


N. 


What are the riches 

Of Mexico’s mines, 

To the wealth that far down 

In the deep water shines ! 

The proud navies that cover 

The conquering west— 

Tiou fline’st them to death 

With one heave of thy breast. 

From the high hills that view 

Thy wreck-making shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar; 

W hen like lambs in the tempest, 

Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridge broken billows 

The canvass is cast ;— 

How humbling to one 

With a heart and a soul 

To look on thy greatness 

And list to its roll; 

To think how that heart 

In cold ashes shall be, 

While the voice of eternity 

Rises from thee! 

Yes! where are the cities 

Of Thebes and of Tyre! 

Swept from the nations 

Like sparks from the fire ; 

The glory of Athens, 

The splendour of Rome, 

Dissolved—and forever— 

Like dew in thy foam. 

But thou art almighty, 

Eternal—sublime— 

Unweakened—unwasted— 

Twin brother of Time! 

Fleets, tempests, nor nations 

Thy glory can bow; 

As the stars first beheld thee, 

Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when the surges 

No longer shall roll, 

And that firmament’s length 

Is drawn back like a scroll; 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 

Be more mighty—more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, 5 | like aman of honour. He had adi 
ie ae American chieftain, in proud petitic 5 


EXECUTION OF ANDRE. ny — boon of the condemned 
The wise and the brave sat in judgment 8 = gerry him, in all the beay 
upon him. His case had been the subject of || pa sehen seb # us lofty mind, urged by 
high and deliberate and affecting considera- || tions Need it be ae intenseness of its 
tion. The circumstances of his capture—his ania. ,. vl said that he roused 
unqualified confessions—his earnest, though | pur oo “ d al; osom kindled with g 
a requests—had been maturely, but || ! ty that De tate tie oak * avenl 
sternly weighed. The nobleness of his na-|/ sé : nature: Can 
ture, the lofty niuntancninenat his de. pond} hie yoy vain ona 
meanour, the winning amenity of his man- blessing, to a xy apenas PC With 
ners, the importance of his wt eee gy Pane f ty _ aoe of his co untry 
preciated as they should be, by sacra | did sh fat . - 1eart beat alone for hims 
soldiers—when sitting under the severe sanc- ‘deatedeiti 0 oly victim involve on); 
tions of a war council. When they eae} 5 yr toon ee that great and devoted }) 
from that council, the desolate doom of the||the kind spirit y ae syed 
prisoner was irrevoc ably Sxed, He was tolln oan ae "he irit of forbearance and fo 
die. Before another sun should go down, his| imperious nba Piao sewing ln 
ties on earth were to be severed Mean-| cil 11 7) i 1 1 him who guarded her in 
while, the subject of this melancholy denials! cot We for we - battle, That v 
was awaiting the result with all the calm || crisis Ps ge ne a — cemanded 
and elevated feelings of a generous and un-|| of 5a ates hot be forgotten—it was 
1: generous and un of liberty, and the sacrifice must not | 
daunted soldier. He was ignorant of whatj! held; it was tl ice must not be y 
might be the issue; but knowledge of the | death . say ome summons of justice, 
rules of war led him so far to anticipate it, ‘the ae os -~ pee 
ome oo in ne — become recon- days of his ods acral nfs 
1Les is probable doom, fr ery  dieiiaaies ¢ a oe 
hopelessness + pt es _. yg ote jrake ape in the presence of his gua 
tion consequent upon the suddenness of his Kt Se cane distinguished his de 
arrest, had subsided; and though his sad- || picted in t cprhwetec Pe weed 
dened mind adverted again and again to the|| The ~“ 1€ tranquillity of his counte) 
scenes pier pppasiie ite. gym tage ln yeaa Pie 8 » lai ; —s solitude were emp 
cling to from the beginning, yet there was|/of caer tl oy which friendship « 
less poignancy in his recolle actions, and less|| low. There pi wy a nig hg 
acuteness in the trials of his high and mascu- ‘a few pray ot oe a 
— sensibilities: the thought of death was a|/ were Any “tH 4. Ae rmeleaicng 
vain thought to him. He was prepared to | glory. Kraan. f ee on Be | 
meet it in every honourable shape in which} to be bre: athe 1 ‘¥ ate a> emp 
a soldier expects and hopes some time to meet || that loved | ee ees, 
it. It was the stigma upon his fame—the ‘make pi Ba 1im—to some perhaps for | 
, : sake alone life was yet desirable 
memory he should leave with man, that|| whose bosom he woul ; so 
preyed upon his soul. It was this that paled himself” Hi we a, mens aS Tonk 
his 4 and dewed his brow—it was thin er te him as ths ait of te eer 
made his heart beat till he could hear it in It wasi Sed hae 
his solitude. If sometimes his sad clistening sseunatian, oo - ois intent ie — 
eye rested again on that precious gem whic h|| by the satrente of t anal: fice He 
before had absorbed, as it seemed, his very to sneenee the ho at — wee " 
life, the kindest and bravest heart would|! young soldier] k on an bt 
spare him there, if a tear was seen to drop His - a pow a - up hastily from his par 
upon it: and the thought possibly, of sacred |—then diate Fo . espe Seagal 
passion—of long and holy love, ‘with all its|| hand axe > nt i: aeons pel nace 
desolate bereavements, would accompany it/| least ag at, | i ee aap 
as it fell, and hallow it forever. : ong wey Is it indeed 60 soon: 8 
ieee wan wak ane Gementd Dak bere wel nttes | v “ must hasten.” He finis! 
the prisoner, even when he thought ta all 7 tae} soap calmness, and having | 
memory he should bequeath to the world and || tici stad | ) " bee a CP aetiry wa 
> ary He hoped and trusted that he| Fe nse finornagar tt na ati 
should meet an honourable death, and that his || hi - ' his readiness to att 
— would never blush at his nan eco nee summons, He ws 
> ad c J 
e had asked—he had besought with a burst. | Firm in the belief that he was now 
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ing heart tl i > 2 o Wik : y 
Ss , that if he must die, he might die! like a soldier, he felt the weight of his m* 





Execution 


Pe cune passing from his spirit. As he was || 
_ eved of this iron load, an unnatural elas- 
ricity seemed to be imparted to his bosom :| 
Phis heart beat almost to suffocation, and the | 
tumultuous motion of that fountain of his sys-| 
tem, certainly manifested an extraordinary | 
decree of excitement. His last wish had | 
teen granted ; his last hope, was about to be | 
realized; he was about to find an honourable || 
Ewe! Even that was enough to be thank-| 
fl for! A few years at best, and the same}! 
destiny would be his. “ The pang,” thought 
he, “is but the common one that man is heir | 
to; and if my young existence must be thus’! 
hastily sealed, thus severed forever, let fate || 
do her worst, and finish her work with speed” 
—and he paced his cell with an unfaltering 
step, and a lofty and unbending air. 
"The silence that had been observed by the | 
Fcommander-in-chief towards the respectful 
Fhut ardent solicitations of the prisoner, had | 
ied him to augur favourably of his success. | 
Hlis requests had not, indeed, passed unheed- || 
ei—they had sunk deep; they had touched || 
the tenderest chords that ever vibrate; they || 
had appealed to the master feeling of a great i} 
peart,and they wrought upon it with a living || 
mower! The solicitation was listened to| 
with a deepening interest, but that noble | 
delicacy that actuates and animates none but | 
elevated minds, forbade the answer. ‘T'o grant 
§ the prayer was impossible—such was the iron | 
law of those who came up to battle—to deny | 
i, wasa sorrowful duty; and it was equally 
atrial to the soul of a generous enemy to! 
throw back a solitary denial, or to wound the | 
Fsuirit of a devoted prisoner, by recapitulating 
the story of his dishonour in justification of | 
hissentence. It was ordained, therefore, that 
he should remain in ignorance of his doom. 
from that very uncertainty, the unfortunate 
victim was now drawing his last and only) 
ensclation. The guard officer had now re-| 
tuned to accompany him forth, and we shall || 
leave them together, while we join the scene || 
of preparation, in which the spy was so soon || 
to become conspicuous. 
It was deep in the afternoon, when sha- || 
‘ows thew themselves long over the earth, | 
ithe sun was about to sink into a thick | 
(ull mass of clouds, when movements pre- | 
piratory to the execution, began to manifest || 
themselves within the post. There was hur- 
tying to and fro alone the lines—and sad 
fees Went by continually, and downcast looks 
Were seen there; and every countenance || 
wore the livery of deep and sorrowful feel- || 
ing. It was evident that something mourn- 
was about to transpire. The soldiers 
| along the esplanade with low words 
‘i rapid steps; and now and then a tear 


an 
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1} 
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ict Im, and even exhilarated. 
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detachment of troops were paraded, and many 
of the general officers were already on horse- 
back. Great multitudes of people flocked in 


|to witness the melancholy spectacle—but a 


wide silence pervaded the immense collec- 
tion. With slow and struggling steps, the 
confused and intermingling crowd of citizens 
and soldiers bent their way to the appointed 
place, just beneath the brow of a green hill 
that sloped the river. There, clustered around 
the dim spot devoted to destruction, or saunt- 


/ering over the adjacent ground, they awaited 


the approach of the victim. 


When the prisoner was led out, each arm 


locked in that of a subaltern, his,step was un- 


commonly firm, and his expression unusually 
‘Tt’ S| 

The cloquent 
. , 
blood now glowed to his temples, anda bright 
smile of satisfaction beamed from his counte- 
nance on all whom he recognized. The 
thought of death was dealing powerfully but 
kindly with him; for he saw that an honoura- 
ble end was to be his—that his dying prayer 
was about to be granted. He thought—(and 
the impression sent yet new vigour into his 
throbbing arteries,) he thought he saw some 


|| pledge of a kind and heroic memory in the 
|, sympathy that was breaking all around him, 


in the gaze of admiration that was fixed upon 
him, in the tearful eye, the agitated counte- 


i nance, the respectful salutation, the sad fare- 
|; well, and the low suppressed murmur as he 
/passed on, as though something went by, 
|| which it was sacrilege to disturb in its course 


through the thronging multitude. He saw 
the high tribute that was paid to his forti- 


itude, in the silent look with which he was 


regarded; and he felt that his premature fate 
was not unwept even by his foes. Buoyed 


up by these lively demonstrations of feeling, 


he fancied himselfa martyr in the cause he 
had undertaken, and pressed forward with 
mounting emotions, as though in haste to seal 
his pilgrimage here, and commence the stain- 
less career of his future fame. “ The report,” 
thought he, “ that lays me low, will send forth 
an echo that will never die.” 


The detachment, with their prisoner, had 
now reached the summit of the hill, and came 
suddenly in view of the ground which had 
been set apart for this distressing occasion. 
It was occupied by a gallows! With the ra- 
pidity of light, every eye was turned upon 
him. He was fixed in frenzy on the dismal 
object that rose portentously out of the multi- 
tude. He spake not a word—some powerful 
rending emotion had taken possession of his 
bursting bosom. His hand flew to his heart 


'—one look of anguish passed like a shadow 


over his face, and he fell lifeless into the arms 








might be seen to elisten—it was but for a|/of his guards. There was no voice heard in 
r 5 | . . 
moment—in the eye of the veteran. A lJarge'/ that immense crowd—but a confused tremp- 
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ae as of a vast concourse of people when | 


|| From the U. 8. Magazine and Democra: 
rushing together. | 


THE WORTH OF wo 


A} 
The clouds had now cleared off from the| FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER 
horizon, and the sun was about going down, || Honoure d be woman! she beams on the sigh: 3 
when the last rites were performed over the |) Graceful and fair, like a being of light ; . 
departed soldier. There was no pomp, or | Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 
noise, or show. A small escort of regular! || Roses of bliss o'er our thorn-covere d ways 
troops marched quietly over the gravel, and | Roses of Paradise, sent from above. q | 
stood before the door of the stone building | || 'To be gathered and twined in a garland of | 
from which the remains were to be carried. | j 
A single drum beat out a hollow note at dis-| 





+” o * * * 





Ah, 


Man on passion’s stormy ocean, 
Toss'd by surges nountain high, 


tinct intervals, and the fife sung sharply and | Courts the hurricane’s commotion 
mourntully. The coffin was at length borne | Bpurns at Reason’s feeble cry. 

f° b Loud the tempest roars around him, 
out; and witha slow step, inverte ayonets, | Louder still it roare within: 
and downward eyes, the procession mov ed on. | Flashing lights of hope confound him. 


Many who cared not to join, stood behind in| Crane Sie Nays tecemsant din. 


silent contemplation; and many out of idle} || Wom an invites him, with bliss in her smil 
curiosity lingered round, scarcely knowing | To cease from his toil and be happy a whi 
why they were there. Behind some low, || whispering wooingly—come to my bower 
desolate buildings, that would scarcely shel- || | Go not in search of the phantoni of power— 
is ter it from the storms of winter, the solitary | Honour and wealth are illusory,—come ! 

, grave was dug. Round this the soldiers || yappiness dwells in the temples of Home 

crowded in silence. On either side they 
leaned upon their muskets, and hardly a 
breath was heard, as the book of prayer was 
opened, and the fervent supplication went up 





Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man ; 

Reckless if he bless or ravage, 
Action—action—still his plan 

Now creating—now destroying— 








to heaven. The scene was singularly im-| Ceaseless wishes tear his breast ; S The 
pressive. Immediately round the grave in) Ever seeking—ne’er enjoying— B decom i 
the rear of the soldiers, some stood wrapt in || Ceili to bo—tut never blest. B format 
gloomy attention—others, still behind, were | woman, contented in silent repose B on nosil 
seen eagerly gazing over the shoulders of ST Sindeats im ta tanta lle Gauver 00 it Wows 


those who had closed up before them. Every || 


And waters and tends it with innocent heart 
cap was off and every eye fixed. Still be-|| 


Far richer than man with his treasures of Art 













a yond, the sick were seen peeping out of the | | And wiser by far in her citcle confin'd INF 
: half opened door; and women and boys stood, || Than he with his science and lights of the mind = to 
Ty with arms crossed upon their bosoms, before || rane 
the miserable huts from which they had just||  Coldly to himself sufficing, ' 
Man disdains the gentler arts; BLIP ie 
issued. ‘There was no moving—no noise—|} — Knoweth not the bliss arising wa 
2 no roving of the looks—all were bent upon! From the interchange of hearts oad 
Fe ‘ Slowly through his bosom stealing, eee 
at the speaker, who stood upon the brink of the || tly ny ht = female ah 
a cold grave, with his eye in adjuration to hea- || Till, by age’s frost congealing, a ness. 
AY ven and calling on the Father of Spirits with | | it is hardened into stone. mae 
if an eloquence so full, so ee es so com- } She, like the harp, that instinctively rings himse 
oh manding, that his very sou "Agger mount | As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs on the strings Was 1 
: up W ith his words. He endec nen Ct ume | | Responds to each impulse with steady rep) the or 
43 the hurrying of the ceremony. At the quick | | Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try $10 
4 command of the officer, the coffin low ered— || And Sone deeds nd euiles on her countcoan ror 
the guns were brought down—and in a M0-}/ 1 ixe sun-shine and showers of a morning of M ~ 
ment it glittered again in the last sunbeam. || reat 
At a word the de: ith volley was fired off inthe}! Through the range of man’s dominion * 
‘ ] ed j h I d 1} Terror is the ruling word— . 
% air—another fo lowed, and then another—an | And the standard of opinion SOUr( 
ih the last was discharged into the grave. It) : Is the temper of the sword. Fie: 
4 was all over—the smoke curled slowly among|| "t/t exullts, and ieomeciae aint 5 ihe 
t the wet gravel, and settled down upon the| | Where, to battle madly rushing, ; 
: coffin—’twas the war smoke embalming the || srother upon brother dies. mem 
% ! o OF } * 
meal oa ae Be nga ov hea Woman commands with a milder contro!— a 
> > = Ss as 2 
¥ files e — rs . r 5 mm F : || She rules by enchantment the realm of the s en 
. ‘ P “oe 
; went down in its glory. || As she glances around in the light of her sn Alin 
; a Gabe | The war of the Passions is hushed for a while- idee 
' Ask not that of another which thou wouldst |! And discord, content from his fury to cease, €4, it 
a deny to him. || Reposes entranced on the pillows of peace signi 
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The beautiful village represented by the above engraving, is so well known, that we 
deem it unnecessary to give an elaborate history of it; and therefore only state, for the in- 
formation of our distant readers, that it is situated on the west bank of the Hudson, directly 

oposite New York. It is a fashionable resort during the summer months, and is justly 
‘esteemed one of the most romantic places to which the citizens have access, 








INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN.|mighty and dusty arena of life. Not so to 
| the parent. ‘To him the smile and play were 
the invigorating spirit that nerved him in the 
jconflict; and the very apathy of the whole 


I cannot but think that this constant pre- 
sence of human nature, pure and happy, of | 
sinple and innocent enjoyment, exertsa great!) \orlq besides its utter want of sympathy 
a," little noticed influence on this whole with him in his (to their feeling) trifling 
great ner y mae ot so - = a loss, becomes itself'an added source of poig- 
memoer of it forgoes somewnat of Nis seinshn-|| i, , - . ae PT 
uess, abates something of its fury, after every|| rai — gue misery. Kent 
such contemplation of something happier than || — s 
hunself, which never yet regarded se/f, never || i tl aes . 
wis infuriated by passions. No wonder that|| THE STILLER OF THE TEMPEST, 
the greatest of men have mostly evinced a ( The waves toss'd high, and the winds roar'd loud, 
pusionate fondness for children ; neither is it|| ‘The lightning flash d from the thunder cloud; 
surprising that in some persons, not other-|| phe bark’s frail rigging shook in the blast, 
wise of a weak character, such fondness)! and terror the mariners’ brow overcast, 
shou'd even rise to excess, | The Lord of Creation was sleeping on deck, 

In our mourning over a lost child, the very | His disciples were with him yet dreaded a wreck ; 
surees of our comfort bear in them an €M-/|| They cried aloud, * Oh! Master awake, 
s'tering venom for our grief. The same) gave, save, or we perish, we sink in the lake.” 

P rity of soul which assures us of its accept-| Then Jesus arose, and rebuked the winds 

ance into the bosom of God, also renders the And the waves—giving faith to his followers minds. 
memory of its vanished prettiness and graces | His voice was soon heard in the sea’s angry deep, 

more intolerable in the exemption of every,|| Now ‘tis smooth—the air’s calm—as an infant asleep. * 
even the least, drawback on our love, from) phus the timid disciple who ne'er disbelieves, 
Rulings or offence. To the busy world, what, | tn the voyage of life every succour receives : 

indeed, is the death of a child! It forward-|| The Omnipotence, Wisdom, and Heavenly love, 

&, it retarded no human aim; it stood an ix-|) provide to ensure his reception above. 

‘ignilicant little alien by the side of the! F.R.S. 
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| 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. | of lone iy W atching, and midnight t 
: er oo ‘ _ || the bitterness of sorrow, known only 
THE LOVER’S TALISMAN; | who seeth in secret, and of that », 
OR, THE SPIRIT BRIDE. ||ment, that preyeth like a worm in} 


in 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. upon the human heart. — 
Mrs. B., from that time, became \ 

“Anna,” said the young collegian, “ you|/an advocate for the whole sisterhood of + 
are a noble girl—no die-away airs, because || who are to seek for a kindred spirit ayo, 
your lover is so long absent; no making all||the pure essences of the invisible wor 
the rest of your admirers feel, that they are|/stead of the grosser elements of « a 
just the last persons in the world that you /told the story with a grace and pathos, thas] 
care any thing about—no, no; you are not so|/dare not even hope to transfer to my pare. 
selfish as all that, Anna.” I can only give the details, leaving my » 

A shadow passed over the face of the fair|}ers to imagine the many fine touches 
girl, and the smile died away upon her lips. ||ing and beauty, which could be imparted 

“Indeed, cousin, this might be a cutting|| by the lips of Mrs. B. 
reproach ; but you do not intend it as such— 
1 know you do not.” 

“ Never,” said the youth, passionately; “I|} Hannah Newton, at sixteen, was merely , 
meant only to commend my cousin’s sweet-|/ quiet, sweet-looking girl, with small. prey 
ness of temper—her constancy is” sions to beauty; for she had nothing 

Anna raised her finger. regularity of feature, and brilliancy 

“JT have issued my interdict upon that||plexion, that are supposed to be essent 
score, cousin; but do you know I have ajjit. She was neither a blond nor a bru 
‘Talisman that will ensure me the constancy || but a mixture of both—her eyes were ne: 
of William—and it is of a kind, too, that is||/black nor blue; they were, I believe, | 
valueless in case of fickleness upon my part!”|| but they owed much of their power to long 

“Indeed; initiate me into its mysteries, ||curved lashes that veiled their extreme te 
Anna; there are a pair of blue eyes, that I||derness of expression, and made them appear 
should like amazingly to fix for me alone;||much darker than they really were. | sy 
and when you are married, sweet coz, per-||this of Hannah in the early part of her 
haps your Talisman will be transferable.” for at thirty she was called beautifi 

“ Aunt car describe its virtues best, cousin ||to whom an elevated expression of 


THE STORY OF MRS. B. 


George ; and if she will tell you the story of ||nance, combined with softness and gr 





Hannah Newton, you will never be at a loss | manners, constitute beauty. 
to understand the nature of the Lover’s Talis-|} Her mother was a pale, gentle wo 
man.” with large blue eyes, who had always | 

Mrs. B., the aunt, raised her eyes from her|/an invalid, and whose delicacy ot 
needle, and a faint smile played over her||demeanor contrasted strongly with the rovg 
placid features. She wasan unmarried lady || harsh manners of her husband. Constant 
of nearly fifty, dressed with great simplicity, || health had made her winning and dependent 
her gray hair neatly parted over her fore-'|as a child; yet beneath all this softness 
head, which was still smooth and fair. The|| exterior, she carried a fixedness of priv 
plain muslin cap, with its fine satin strings,||an elevation of mind, and sirength of pur 
denoted a member of the Society of Friends. || pose, that had their full share of inf 

“Thee is very fond of that story, Anna;||over her stern, imperious companion. W tut: 
but thee must not rely too much upon the|| ever might have been his previous trrits! 
power of the Talisman, as thee calls it; for||of feeling, no sooner did he enter the om 
ours is the constant sex, Anna, and we re-||sence of his wife, than all traces of it cis 
member long, it may be, after we are forgot-|| peared, even as if his rigid brow had 
ten.” : swent by the wing of his good angel. 

I observed a faint blush stole to her cheek|| Hannah had inherited all the fine wor 
as she uttered this, and for the first time I|| qualities of her mother, superadded to #1 
began to ask myself why Mrs. B. (I use the/| cellent constitution, and a dash of her fathers 
English term of Mrs. as applied to ladies of a||energy of will. It was well for her the 
certain age, as_I think it dignified, and alto-| was so, for even from a child the duties 
gether proper,) with all her sweetness of || woman had been exacted from her, anc ** 
manner, and feminine excellences, should | was at once sister and mother to th 
still have remained, like “the last rose of || group abont the domestic hearth. Ass! 
summer, left blooming alone.” But the tone | proached maturity, she became the frien¢® 
of the voice, the flitting blush, and more than||companion of her mother, the nurse of 
all, the sentiment she had expressed, revealed || sick room, and even the utterer of ‘er 
to me at once a record of wasted affections, || gious faith and devotion, as physical svt 




















———————— 


- eruths. At such times the high-minded 
we cht be seen kneeling by the bedside, 
th clasped hands, pouring forth the 
ferv rent prayer of a young heart, 


ponding to the blessed truths of 


LY 


Ping aid ther pressed her to her bosom with 

nd blessings, for her progress to the 

made a pleasant pilgrimage, while 

pported by suc ha child. 

time an addition was made to the 

mily, in the person of a youth of rare 

i such powers of intellect, as to war- 

> elde ors in setting aside their ordinary 

- his benefi it. Andrew Horton was an 
left penny less by his young parents, 
roth died of an e pie demic when he was 
>a year old; bequeathing this, their 

“thly gift, to the charity of the «Hae 

Hn became, as it were, the property of the 

noreh, and each individual of it claimed a 

r the discharge of kindly offices in be- 

little orphan. As he grew up, he 

ently, not unworthy of their solici- 

He was of rare modesty, deep piety, 

onderful intellectual endow ments, 

eves turned to him, as one destined 

seeome a leader in Israel, a burning and a 





=! care was bestowed upon his education, 
»< was meet for one who was hereafter to be- 
e expounder of the Word, and a voice 
seople of the Lord. 
od Newton had now claimed his privi- 
‘entertaining, at least for one year, the 
red youth, while he should prosecute his 
¢odies, and engage in those acts of devotion 
snd peety. which so much engrossed his affec- 
: and were so appropriate for one called 
= high and holy vocation. 
. Newton listened to the lofty utter- 
wee of prayer from the lips of the pious 








yo ened, and her hopes elevated, 
rule she heard the truths of her religion ex- 
ed and illustrated in his clear, vigorous 


prng imagination and fervency of spirit. 
fannah, always retiring, and occupied 
rth household matters, had little time for 
~everse with the youth; but in the secrecy 
own heart, she sat even at his foot- 
as Land imbibed not only the stores of wis- 
*m ftom his lips, but the far more danger- 
® essons of youthful love. 


setrusive maiden, so occupied was he in 
ts studies and devotions. But when it be- 
“me necessary for him to accept the hospi- 
wty of another of the brethren, he started 
eree ive how often the image of Hannah 
Zogied in his dreams and obtruded uy pon his 


The Lover’s Talisman. 


stimes dimmed the viv sens of ex- 


dining light in the temple of the Lord. Un-| 


man, with a new strength, and felt her) 


ner, with the glowing language of his as-_ 
| thee just as well, child. And I might have 


‘nirew Horton scarcely noticed the quict, | 





meditations. He missed everywhere her 
sweet voice and placid smile, and felt that 
she must henceforth be to him what no other 
maiden ever could become. 


The afiliction of the little family, occasioned 
by the increasing illness of Mrs. Newton, 
seemed to justify ‘his fre quent visits, and An- 
drew Horton, more than once, v pon his re- 
turn from the bedside of the d ying, threw him- 
self upon his knees, and besought forsriveness 
from the Father of Spirits, that his visits 
should have been rather the promptings of 
earthly attachment, than those of a high and 
holy sense of duty. 

All sternness and pride of manhood forsook 
F joad Newton, as he stood by the side of his 
dying wife. He threw himself upon his 
knees, pressed her hands in his own, and the 
tears streamed from the eyes even of the 
strong man. Andrew Horton was there. and 
his rich deep voice breathed the language ot 
prayer. He ceased—the soul of the suff rer 
had taken its flight upon the wings of his 
lofty aspirations; the mystery of life had 
ceased in the cold form before him. 

Hannah arose with pale cheek, and a 
proached the bereaved hus band, 

“ Go with me, my father,” she said, ge ntly 
putting her arm in his, while she pressed her 
lips to his pale damp brow. The old man 
arose with the docility of a little child, and 
she led him forth to an inner room, where 
none might witness the agony of that mo- 
ment. When she placed the large arm chair 
for him, and had adjusted the cushions, he 
opened his arms to his child, and she fell 
upon his bosom. It was an unwonted tender- 
ness, for Mr. Newton had never expressed 
any thing like it for any other being than his 


| wife. Now that she had left him, he yearned 


for some heart to which he might reveal the 
burden of his sorrows. 

“Thee has been a dutiful child, Hannah, 
though I may never have told thee so before. 
It always grieved me, Hannah, that I ex- 
pressed so little tenderness for thee ; but it 
wasn’t in me—I couldn’t do it—but I love 


made thy mother a great deal happier, but 
for my stern, hard ways. Oh, Hannah, Han- 
nah, the grave is the revealer of all hearts. 
What would [ not give to hear her say onee 
again that she forgiv es me!” and the old man 


bowed his head upon the bosom of his daugh- 


| ter, and wept like a little child. 


Hannah had wept too, but she felt that she 
ought not to witness the humiliation of her 
parent, and she raised her head ca!mly— 

“ Thee has ever been a good father to us 
all, and my mother loved As blessed thee to 
the last.” 

“Hannah, Hannah, I was unworthy of 
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rom !’ His voice was dicted by a gush of | | Andrew Horton lined t to these 
tears. views of the lofty girl, until his ow, 
Hannah turned to the Bible, and read a part || shared a portion of her enthusias mit 
of the fourteenth chapter of John. “] will||@ weakness or error in judgment, 
not leave you comfortless, I will come unto | |the least a harmless one,—one that | 
you,” and gradually the anguish of her father || could only purify and exalt, while i , 
became soothed, and he pressed her again to | never mislead another. Theretore, 
his heart, saying— | himself up to the beautiful illusion, ¢ 
|| blished a perpetual intercourse be we en 
— and Hannah in the long period 
nce. 


“T do not ask,” said Hannah, « w} 


Whet 


“Thy voice is like thy mother’s, Hannah, | | 
and thee will be to me all that a child can || 
be; I know thee will; and [ will subdue my || 


nat re the sake of thee and the little 4 
poet wal me be forgotten. You cannot toreet 


; his , || unless I cease first to think upon yor ‘ Pop 
He kept his word—from that day a gentle- jon, Andrew, I can never forget you; 


ness was infused into his manners, anda ten-|| ‘emanation of my thoughts will 
derness of feeling hitherto unknown. If oc- |e ‘reate an image of myself w ‘thin you 
casionally his former spirit gained the ascend- | || Do you realize, my friend, what it is { 
ancy, he went alone to the ‘chamber that had|ione like me? You can ne ver fors 
witnessed the suffering and death of one so|| oyen should you desire it ; tor my th 
gentle, and when he returned, it was as if'| fixed as they ‘will be upon you, will tor 
her mantle had fallen upon him, | present an intense image of mys if to 


Andrew Horton found himself the pupil,|jmind. You may cease to love, but y 
rather than the teacher of the noble girl; and || not cease to think upon me. [ hold 1 5. 
his own zeal and piety were strengthened by || man, that will ensure me this. But \n- 
his intercourse with her. They had ex-||drew, when you shall desire to torg 
changed their pledges of fidelity, and Andrew || think not I can remain ignorant of the {i 
w as about to titan, the vicinity to prosecute || No, never. While the attachment is yy. 
his mission in a distant field. It would be)| tual, and the thoughts and memory of eac) 
many years ere he would return, Hannah,|| other pleasant to the mind—the ermanat 
in the multiplicity of household avocations,||of each will conjoin, and there will be pro 
in attendance upon her sick mother, in the||duced upon the fancy of each, the most yi 
exercise of her own religious views, to which||conception of the other—it will be as 
the silent worship of their sex afforded ample || pleasant painting of each should be present 
encouragement, had imbibed a lofty enthu-||to the eye. But should the affections 
siasm, a shade of spiritual mysticism, little in || either become cold, the image of that « 
accordance with the practical faith of her|| will fade from the vision of the other. H 
people. She had watched the operations of | may retain the memory, but that vivid | 
her own mind, and compared them with cir-| pression that brings up the eloquent eye, t 
cumstances and events, till she saw a mys-||speaking lip, and the very tones, and look 
terious connexion between them, and evenat||endearment, will grow less and less distinct, 
times was led to a something verging upon |/till it shall fade altogether away. Nowy, An- 
the spirit of prophecy. She delighted todwell drew, this must be the case with you. 3 
upon ‘the inter-comtunication of mind with | image will be forever distinct to you, for 
mind, and the power which she believed it|}can never cease to think upon you. ‘Bit 
had to influence a congenial spirit, even||should your’s fade from my mind's eye, al 
though separated at ever so great a distance. ||[ shall know too well how to interpret it. 
The mind was unsubjected to the laws of the||/ Andrew Horton’s brow contacted. 
body; it traversed the fields of space, andj} ‘Hannah, I did not expect this from th 
lived in the past as well asthe present. Even|| Have I ever given thee cause for distrust ” 
the future, under certain circumstances and|| ‘Never, my friend,” she said, laying het 
states of the mind, she believed might be||hand upon his; “but thee will have many 
revealed to it. Why then should not the in-||snares to encounter, Andrew. Beautiful faces 
tense thoughts of the human mind, especially || will look up to thee in thy holy ministra!ions; 
when directed to an object of attachment, go||timid maidens, who will! flatter more MWe 
forth like winged messengers, and work their || pride of thy heart, than ever Hannah cou, 
influence upon the distant and beloved? For|| will tremble and weep at the fervour of thy 
this reason, she said, she would keep her|| eloquence, and come to thee as to a spir'l 
thoughts and imaginations pure, that no/|| guide. Would it be surprising then, if vol 
emanation from ber own mind should mis-|/to one like me should be forgotten!” 
lead the conceptions of another; that no un-|| The youth trembled under her searching 
hallowed emotions should ever be associated || anxious glance; but he drew the hand to 5's 
with her in the minds of those she loved. bosom and kissed the lofty brow of the i 
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asioned girl. Hannah’s head fell upon his| | 
ijder, and tears started from her eyes. 
- Han ih, thou hast a lofty soul, and thy 
isto me dearer than aught upon earth. | 

Do ost distrust me, Hannah, I shall have || 

prayers and thy blessings, and that mys- 
sory of inter-comr nunication of thy soul w ith ] 
aie which of itself will be an amulet to || 
seosepye me from danger. All that is noble || 1 

id pure in life is associated with thee, and) 
thou well knowest it isin paar: 

ze that I delight.” 

“Tw years passed away, and the smile| 

y faint upon the lip of Hannah. She had || 
a the child, who was an infant at her mo-| 
er's death, upon her knee, and its cheek | 
rested upon her bosom. 
« Hannah, dear, don’t thee humber?” said || 
che child, lifting its eyes to her face. 
gg my dear—what does that mean!” || 
.o little one heaved a deep sigh. “ There, || 
to do so, sister—that was a humber “Ss 
Hannah felt the te: urs spring to her eyes. 
“No, Georgy, I w 
swrong. I must make thee feel quite happy.” 

The child kissed her cheek many canon 
and put his arms about her neck, calling her || 
a dear sister. 

From that time Hannah went about her 
daily avocations, with a strong purpose to} 
forcet her own sorrows, in ministering to the | 
happiness of others. The child had taught| 


| 
i} 


her to feel the selfishness of concealed suffer- | 
ing, and she wrestled ‘in prayer for strength | 
to sustain her under the many trials of her | 


lot. She felt a strong internal conviction, || 
that Andrew Horton had ceased to regard || 
her with his former attachment. Impressed | 
with this belief} she wrote a letter in answer | 
toone of his, from which I shall extract a 
few sentences, 

“Thy letters reach me with the same) 
punctuality as ever, and their language is 
‘tlltender; but, Andrew, the spirit is want- || 
ing. Itisasif the sentiments ‘tumed to ice| 
witerthy pen. ‘There should be no disguise | 
between us. Thee should never attempt it| 
with me, Andrew, for I can divine all. Thy| 
image has almost faded from my sight, and T| 
know that thee desires to forget me. ‘The 
vows that bind thee to me have become 
“iackles. Tt would more become thy calling, 
Andrew, if thee would tell me so at once ; for 
‘eceit must be painful to thee. I absolve 
thee from thy vows, my friend; thou art free 
to doas seemeth to thee good. I will try even 
to forget thee, that my image be not troute2- 
come, as { know it will be, if I continue to; 

— upon thee. My thoughts, fixed on thee, | 
. |! perpetually create in thy mind an image | 

self, which [ would not do, if thy affec- 
tions are fixed upon another. 
“Farewell, my dear friend; I say this for 
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‘heart, and conjured Hannah t 
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“i last time, par thee will forgive the utter- 
jance. Do not distress thyself upon my ac- 
count. I was made for endurance—it is a 
| Woman’s destiny. I would forgive thee, if [ 
had aught to forgive; but the affections are 
| not to be schooled like wayward children. I 
cannot even now believe they are transtera- 
ble. Farewell—and may thee be very, very 
happy.” 

In the reply of Andrew Horton, he con- 
fessed all. Hannah had indeed divined the 
jtruth. He spoke of a sweet, gentle girl, 
whose witchery had chased the love of Han- 
‘nah from his heart. But he implored her for- 
giveness, he deprecated lis own fickleness of 
to forgive him, 
to torget him, and be happy in some new at- 
tachment. 

Hannah’s proud lip curled in scorn, and 
she laid the letter upon the coals of the 
hearth, She went about her accustomed du- 
|ties with a new pride, a womanly spirit of 
cadurpace, that, knowing the worst, had 

self for the trial, 

Ten years passed away, and Hannah had 
Bet like unto Deborah, in the estimation 
of her people. Her proud beauty, her fervent 
piety, and the burning power with which she 
sometimes expounded the truths of her reli- 
gion, had raised her up to be a leader amongst 
her people; little short of a prophetess, in- 
deed, did she seem to many, as she held forth 
in the congregation. 

It was rumoured that Andrew Horton 
would return, and explain the scriptures once 
more in the place of his nativity. Hannah 
took her seat early, amongst the matrons— 
for time had abated nothing of the interest 
with which she once regarded him, although 
it had become modified by the circumstances 
in which he was now placed. Ten years had 
elapsed since the reception of that last letter, 
yet Hannah Newton felt her limbs tremble as 
she found herself once more in the presence 
of Andrew Horton. 

She raised her eyes, as a stranger sat down 
upon the form beside her. It was the bride 
of Andrew Horten—a fragile, fair girl, whose 
eyes were fixed upon her husband, through 
the whole exercises, as if the only divinity 
she worshipped were vested in the manly 
form of the preacher. As the rich tones of 
his voice once more broke upon Hannah’s 
ear, and she encountered those deep, passion- 
ate eyes, she closed her own, for a new 
weight of misery seemed pressed upon her 
heart. Why had he returned, to do away at 
a glance, that firmness which it had cost her 
years to acquire ! 

Hannah was quite alone when Friend Hor- 
ton called. She arose with native self-pos- 
session, and spoke to him as to a brother. 

The preacher struggled for utterance. 
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“ HH: vieala* ’ he at length said, “I have 
taken this long journey ‘only upon thy ac- 
count. Ihave come to implore thee to for- 
get me. Thee has had much to forgive, 
Hannah; but thee cannot have suffered as [)| 
have done. When [ took the hand of my 
bride at the altar, thy form seemed to come 
between me and her—and oh, Hannah, I felt || 
then, and have not ceased to feel, that thou}! 
art the wife of my spirit.” 

“Andrew Horton—I must not listen to 
this. Thee wrongs the fair girl who lives 
only in thy smiles. Why did’st thou return 
to bring new sorrow to my heart, and to 
plunge thee deeper in sin!” 

“Hannah, I returned not for this, but to 
implore thee to forget me. Thee cannot 
have forgotten that inter-communication of 
spirit with spirit, of which we used to talk. 
I feel its full power now; for thy image is 
ever with me, and daily am I ta aught to feel 
the constancy of thy attachment.” 

“Why should’st thou return to tell me 
this? I think of thee, Andrew, as the hus- 
band of another. I pray for thy happiness, thy 
usefulness, and that thee may be preserved 
from temptation. Friend Horton, this is un- 
worthy of thee. I forgive thee—but let us 
part.” 

“Nay, Hannah, thee must hear all. I 
come not to speak of aught that might wrong 
my bride; no, it is for her sake as well as my 
own, that I implore thee to forget me. When 
her cheek is pressed to mine, I see only thee, 
Hannah. When she sleeps upon my bosom, 
with her fair arms about my neck, it is thy 
form, and thy arms that seem to entwine me. 
I shrink from her caresses as from a deadly 
sin, for I bestow them asunto thee. Mary is 
as asister unto me; but thou, Hannah, art 
the bride of my spirit.” 

Hannah turned deadly pale, and covered 
her face with her hands, while low moanings 
escaped her heaving bosom. 

* Andrew, I foresaw all this, when I warned 
thee of the peril of loving one like me. I 
knew the nature of thy sex—delighting in the 
timid, the trembling and dependent—and that 
should one like this cross thy path, the love 
of Hannah would be a shackle. It is as I 
foresaw—but [ will not reproach thee, An- 
drew; it was thy nature.” 

“ And most bitterly have I suffered. My 
broken vows have rung a perpetual knell in 
my ears, and barred up the avenues to en- 
joyment. The loving, the trusting Mary, 
hath been the victim of my error. And thee, 
too, Hannah. The blight hath fallen from 
me upon two spirits, of whom the world is not 
worthy. Woe, woe isme!” And he pressed 
his hand to his brow, for the large veins were 
swollen and rigid with the intensity of his 
suffering, 
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lers? 


bride: 





led day and 


}of my spirit, 
will strive yet again. 
be all to her thou hast promised 

altar to be, that thy conscience upbraid t 
not for wrong done to the gentle an 
whose spirit is ill able to bear sufier): 
far less to have it dealt out \ 
measure, as it hath been to me. Fay: 


kind, 


night with tears, and man 


Andrew, I will pray yet agai; 
this bitter cup may pass away from us, 
oh! when I pray to forget, even in the 


do [ not still remember the. 
Andrew, return t 


rr 
i]; 


| Hannah laid her hand ge ntly upo; 
| shoulder. 
“ Andrew Horton, thou art called p.. 
ease and enjoyment, but to labour ang ;, 
|Gird thyself for the contest, and be «- 
lev en in the strength of the Most High. 
\strive once more to forget thee R ' 
‘God! have I not striven ! 


ly 


Have lac \ 


By: 


She pressed his hand gently, and |e: 


room. 


For many years had Hannah Newt 


from none; 


majesty of 


from the Great Comforter. 


‘charged the duties of her sex with a 
cheek and placid brow, sympathising 
sorrows of all, 


but herself seeking syp 
for with a mind loity and 


She stood alon 
seeking consolation 
But 


grief, 


srvile lingered about her mouth, and the 
her eye—yet her step grew | 


returned to 


ble, and her brow assumed a more 
The image of Andrew Hort 


ent beauty. 


trans] 


as her’s, human sources of consolation wer 
utterly unavailing. 


how t 


again mingled with her dreams, and yisit 


her mental vision. 


She felt, she 


her love was still dear to him, that he tur 


to her with 


the fondness of earlier days 


knew this, but it filled her with doubt 


anxiety. 


his wife, to 


and cherish? 


gone in her 
her God? 


Again Andrew Horton, with pale clerk 
‘and a loftier beauty stood by the side o! 


He 


nah. 


Had Andrew Horton, the 1 er 
of the Most High, dared to forget hus vows! 


her whom he had sworn to 
Or was the fair bride 
youth and beauty to the | 


told how the sweet, c! 


YY 
t 


Mary, had fallen asleep, like a young flor 


blighted upon the stalk. 


He dwelt uj 


love, her beauty, ’till the tears of Hat 
mingled with his own. 

“And now, thee wilt be my own | 
Hannah, even as thou has been the br 


my spirit. 


a spirit like thine. 
vise, and elevate me. 
and exalt me. 


I shall acquire new streng! 
Thee will caut 


child, slumbering upon my none m; 
doubt and suffering came upon me, 
fling her white arms around me, and ™ 


her tears and sighs. 


But thou, Haar 


knew, that 


Thy love shall puri 
Mary was as a beat 
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iW’st have dispelled my doubts; thou | 

: st have led me to the true sources of | 
‘opsolation; and thy prayers would have} 
en as the dew of Hermon to my spirit. | 
Thy caresses would have blessed, while they | 
exalted me. Wilt thou not be my own wife, | 
> inde of my spirit!” He drew her to his bo- 
| m—her cheek rested upon his. She pressed | 
her lips to his, and her arms encircled his| 
neck. A deep sigh escaped her, and her 
ead fell upon his shoulder. . | 
Andrew Horton raised her from his bosom | 
and gazed upon her face. Hannah Newton 
was to be only the spirit’s bride. She was} 


dead! 
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THE THUNDER CLAP. 
BY REV. J. KENNEDAY. 


The reliance which the heart places in 
childhood upon a mother’s love, can only be} 
surpassed by that trust which piety, in riper | 
vears, reposes upon its God. There is no ap- | 
>rehension that cannot be lulled in the refuge | 
afforded by a mother’s arms, nor is there any | 
anguish that cannot be mitigated when the | 
heart reposes upon her bosom. 

This, it is true, is a topic upon which much | 
has been said, and that too by some of the} 
most forcible and elegant writers; yet it is a) 
subject in the elucidation of which no eulogy | 
can transcend. Neither the poet nor pastor 
can give to their delineations the brilliancy | 
of the diamond, so a mother’s love in the con-| 
sequent trust of her child, are among those | 
strong features of nature which no panegy-! 
ric can perfectly portray. It is in allusion to! 
a mother’s love, that the Almighty commends 
tous a mindfulness of bis own indissolute af- 
fection. How deeply wretched, then, must 
that child be, who in an hovr of suffering 
turns in vain to the refuge which nature ord)- | 
renders the stronger, because of the! 
feebleness of the one who needs the succour. | 

These reflections were strongly forced 
upon my mind some time since, upon my 
being requested by an afflicted father, to ac- 
company him to his dwelling, for the purpose || 
of administering christian baptism to his little 
sn. When I entered the room, [ found the 
mother weeping over the child, who appeared || 
to be seareely six years of age, though I as- 
certained he was nearly nine. He had a full |) 
fur face, and a fine black eye. He was in|! 
every respect a beautiful boy. I soon per- 
ewed that his eyes were fixed, and he was 
uirely regardless of every thing around him, || 
While death could not bedistant. Never had || 
Iseen a child in suffering, for whom [ had so | 
Xrong a sympathy. His mother informed me || 
Hat he had been a very healthy and active || 
































































scarcely grown any, nor had he ever spoken 


| *T have always,” continued the mother, 


“ from my earliest years, been filled with hor- 
ror upon hearing thunder. Often have I gon: 
through the house, in the greatest dismay, 
seeking to hide myself where I might not 


| perceive the lightning, nor hear the thunder. 


I know it was all foolishness in me, but I 


|yielded to my fears. One afternoon, about 


four years ago, I was alone with my little boy, 
when a heavy storm arose, and I was affright- 
ed at the sound of the thunder. Taking the 
child by the hand, [ ran trembling and weep- 
ing from one corner of the room to another. 
until almost frantic, I sat down and pressed 
my child to my shuddering bosom. A dread- 
ful clap of thunder pealed above us, and I gave 
a fearful shriek. I felt the convulsive pres- 
sure of his face to my bosom, and while the 
lightning was still gleaming through the 
room, I turned up his face. His eyes were 
fixed, and from that day he has never spoken, 
while he has only lived to wander through 
our house a little maniac, nor has he ever 
known me since he was distracted by his 
mother’s fear.” A few days after this re- 
cital, we laid the corps in a grave to which 
he was the victim of a mother’s terror.— 
Pearl and Repos. 


t | 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


It comes, it comes, with golden sheaf, 

In the time of the sear and yellow leaf, 
And it flings the fruit from the bended tree, 
And scatters it round in its reckless glee ; 
It plays on the brow of the maiden fair, 
And parts with its fingers, her raven hair. 


It comes, it comes, and its minstrel’s wing 
O’er the glassy lake is quivering; 

With music soft as the mellow strain 

Of zepbyrs over the swelling main, 

It gladdens the vales as it floats along 

And stream and mountain re-echo the song. 


It comes, it comes, like a fairy sprite 

Array'd in robes of gossamer white, 

And the carpet of leaves on the ground is spread, 
And the flowers yield ‘neath its conquering tread. 
For it strides along in its kindly way, 

Like shadows that flit at the close of day. 


It comes, it comes, and the ripen’d grain 

Is wreathing crowns for its golden reign ; 
And the bright eye sparkles with liquid light, 
Like the star enthron'd on the brow of night; 
And the teeming fields their offerings bring, 
At the sainted shrine of the Autumn King. 


ae 


Like the cards which form a child’s play- 


id, until he was about five years of age,|\thing palace, our pleasures are nicely ba- 
ace which time, nearly four years, he had! lanced one uvon the other. 
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BEDFORD MINERAL 


Bedford Mineral | Springs. 


SPRINGS. 


Since the accidental discovery of the Bed-||hood of Bedford, situate on the great Pennsy). 


ford Mineral Springs, in 1804, their reputa- 
tion has been gradually increasing: every 
successive year furnishes some new fact, by 
which their value, in the treatment of dis- 
eases, is becoming more important, and their 
usefulness more extensive. The active pro- 
perties of the waters, their mountainous 
situation, the purity of the air, and the 
healthiness of the region around them, are 
sure pledges, that their celebrity wiil long 
justify the estimation in which they are held 
by the public. 

It is conjectured, that the two springs, 
which rise contiguous, are of the same ori- 
gin. It has been ascertained that those foun- 
tains differ in temperature and chymical pro- 
perties. The south spring, or Fletcher’s, as 
it is usually called, is four degrees colder 
than the principal spring. 

There is a Sulphur Spring, about fifty 
perches east of the main fountain; and in ad- 
dition to these, a very pure, and strong chaly- 
beate spring.* two miles distant from those 
already described. It rises east of Bedford in 
the same valley, and is connected with the 
boarding-houses by a pleasant road. 

Hence it appears, that in the neighbour- 





‘ 

On opening this fountain, a complete skeleton of the 
Mammoth was discovered among the mineral deposits 
of the spring, about four feet under the surface —one 
of the jaw-bones of which remains nearly entire, and 
is deposited in the Academy at Bedford, for the inspec- 
tion of the curious. The remaining partsof the skele- 
ton, became immediately decomposed, on being ex- 
posed to the action of the air. 





vania turnpike road, from Philadelphia‘ 
Pittsburg, there are four inedicinal springs of 
very active, but diflerent ingredients; 

of which, it is ascertained, are of the fst im. 
portance, in the cure of chronic diseases 
These springs are connected with the Atlan 
tic and western cities and towns, by the great 
western road which passes through Bedford, 
along the southern extremity of Pennsy 
vania, 

The proprietor of these springs conveyed 
them to five managers, in trust for the public; 
empowerlug them to receive certain fees, for 
the use of the waters, which are to be e- 
pended in making convenient and elegant 
improvements for the accommodation of the 
visiters. Many valuable improvements hav 
been made. 

A considerable portion of the contiguous 
grounds have been enclosed by a fence, 
improved by planting of trees and shrubs—\y 
walks, grassplats, &c. 

The season begins about the middie 
June, and continues until the middle of Sep 
tember; during which time, the houses atte 
springs ‘and in the town, are thronged wits 
strangers from all parts of the Union. 
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as never married, because he has always 
oon husbands, even the best, “ scourge their 
wives with the eye,” and for the same reason 
he advises a young nephew not to marry, if 
ye can't do better; and they finally sally out 
on a walk, to test the truth of his objections. 
Their first call is ona happy bride and groom, 
hefyre the honey moon is over. 

The newly-married couple were sitting 
torether very lovingly, and everything around 
them was bride-like and comfortable. They 
jumped up quickly in welcoming us, for my 
uncle, as | said, was a general favourite. He 
praised every thing over and over again: 




























































nsy}- even the ugly clock on the mantel-piece had 
la to his kind notice. 

gS ol “Yes, | knew you would like it,” said the || 

three lively little lady, “ but James does not think 
steel it suitable for the small room. It is rather 

Pases. larce, to be sure ; but then bronze is somuch 

\tian more fashionable than gold. [am sorry, now, 

great since he dislikes it so much, that I did not 
ford, tuke the gilt one; but, Mr. Andover, how 
nosy could [ tell, then, that he preferred the gilt 

one! Then, he thought as [ thought, and as 

veyed | uniformly preferred the bronze clock, why 
werk he was only too happy to approve—was you 
8, lor not, Jamest [ never heard, then, of his dis- 
rida like to this poor clock; but a month after 
legant mariage makes a great difference, you know, 
or the Mr. Andover.” 
s have While she was laughing out gaily, in pride 
; and joy of a young bride’s heart, Ormsby was 
i trying to catch her eye. I saw that her 
a prattle disconcerted him, and he wanted to 
hsb) stop her; but she ran on, and my uncle list- 
Dies ened with as much glee and innocence as 
die at herself. Ormsby walked across the room, so 
of Sep as to set in front of her, under pretence of 
er poshing the clock straight. 

a om “I believe James is satisfied with all my 
purchases,” said she, “ but that foolish clock ; 
ad if could, 1 would change it, yet, for the 

ont, ade adem Why, only a little before you 

Pa Her husband caught her eye this time, and 

, his look quelled her; for her laugh and her 
on - pyousness were atanend. She was puzzled 

' . 








jorstand, has been done, and well done,) to|| the false colours of courtship, and had nailed 
~va us“ The Married Woman’s Eye.” But 


«Unele Andover” is an old bachelor, who}! 


THE MARRIED MA N’S EY E.”||2miss now, when it was always so pleasantly 


listened to before her marriage. ‘This was evi- 


Here is an admirable story from the Knick-| dently the first stroke of the married man’s 
‘ker, which we venture to predict will] eye. It embarrassed her; she cast a timid 
én i its way into every corner of the Union. || glance at her husband, and was silent. 

iow the ladies, young and old, will chuckle |} 
wer itt And how husbands, young and old, || 
and those who are going to be husbands and 
wives, Will ponder over it! It now only re-|| 
mains for some bachelor, (and that, we un-|) 


“ Did you see the fellow’s eye ?” asked my 
uncle, when on our way to the next house. 
“ Now the poor child said nothing amiss; she 
was only a little bridish. Ormsby did not 
like the exposure. It showed he had struck 


\up the red stern flag to the mast-head. Men 
are all alike, Leo.” 


They proceed with their calls upon the 
clergyman, the physician, the merchant, the 
‘manufacturer, and in all with various but per- 
fectly natural circumstances, they trace the 
| workings of the “ Married Man’s Eye.” The 
young nephew is about yielding the point, as 
‘an invariable fact: 
| 


* You see,” said my uncle, “that it runs 
through all ranks and degrees; and if every 
one would keep a look-out, as you and 1 have 
|done to-day, the married man’s eye would be 
‘seen in every house. It is so common a 
|thing, that it is never noticed. It is looked 
upon as a part of the marriage ceremony, or 
rather as having been engrafted upon a man, 


,in consequence of the ceremony.” 

“Yes, [ shali now be forever watching the 
‘married man’s eye; but just for fun’s sake, 
if you are not too tired, let us go down into 
|this oyster-cellar, and see what kind of eye 
old Cato has. 1 hear the pan going; his 
wife is frying oysters. 

“ His eye will work too, depend upon it!” 
said my uncle, with a smile; “he will quell 
|her—he will quell her !” 

But no such a thing. To our amazement 
his eye never shot an angry glance at the 
| poor, heated, tired woman, doing her best, as 
‘nine wives out of ten always do. My dear 
‘uncle was quite “ put out” about it, for he 





| was loathe to admit that the rule did not hold 
igood with all men. We staid full half an 
ihour, seated on a clean bench, near the door- 
| way, chattering with the old man and wo- 
man, who, in the time, dispensed two pan’s 
full of oysters, nicely fried, to their customers. 
| My uncle, as I thought, made several ef- 
|forts to provoke a shot from the eye of old 
Cato; but it made no impression. told him 
that I suspected he was playing false; but he 
|denied it, though he said if the glance could 
|be obtained, it would not signify whether it 
| was provoked, or whether it came naturally. 
|It was the proneness to make use of the eye 
\—the authority of the married man’s eye— 
that he rebelled against. 

| But no unlucky word or deed from old 
| Dinah had any effect upon her husband’s dim, 





know why her little nonsense was taken 





ibleared eyes. My uncle now “set in to 
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222 The Uncertainty of Life. Vor. Itt 











talk,” first to Cato and then to Dinah, who); “He look mad at me?” said hones 1) 
was now preparing the third pan of oysters. |,“ Lacky! why, young massa, Cato , 

“J will show you Cato’s eye yet,” said my| looked mad at me once in his life 
uncle, || remember.’’ 

“| doubt it,” replied L. | “ Well, who would have thought jt! 

« How many children have you, Cato? I}|my crest fallen uncle, as we left the 
used to see four or five playing about you, a|\“1 must own that I tried hard, at tly 
year or two ago, and now I only see the lit-|| going off, to provoke his eye to do its a 
tle girl who carried out the oysters.” tomed duty.” 

« We have nine, massa Andover, and all | The lessons of this story are of th 
doing pretty well, ’ceptin’ Clarissy, who lost : ie 
her ‘good husband, poor thing! So I told my, 
Dinah to let her and de tree children come| doubted. 
home. Dat little girl is her oldest child.” | —_— 

“'This comes very hard upon you, Cato. I) From the Southern Christian Adyocate 
ae sister to look into it. “ THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 

anky, massa, tanky; but it is not for 

me to complain, only Dinah, my woman, [| A TRUE STORY. 

tell her she will fry her eyes out. 1 have|| I have thought that many incidents ¢ 
nothin’ to do but sit still half de time and||under the observation of ministers, w) 
open oysters; but tank God we have a great || possess sufficient interest to warrant ther 
run, massa, and Dinah, nobody can please de || publicity, where it can be done without sy 
customers so well as she, massa. Den, when || indelicate affliction of private feelings, Mx 
| have taken out de shells, I does nothin’ but||/such incidents too, are of so thrilling a 
go about and muse myself in de garden, or|| ture as to produce a greater effect, and carr 
lean over de wagons, and get tings cheap. to the heart a deeper conviction than th 
But it comes very hard upon my poor wo-|| moralist’s volume, and often than the preach. 
man dere.” |ler's sermon. It is a mistake to suppose that 

And Cato cast a tender human glance at)| works of fiction alone supply us with tales of 
his wife, who, having just finished her oysters, || romantic interest. There is much that is nm 
was turning them into a plate. |mantic in the occurrences of real life. An) 

My uncle looked at me from the corner of ||if those whose professional duties cal] them 
his eye, to see if I had observed the old man’s. || to witness much of society in all its different 
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description ; and its truth to nature cannot \y 











“| saw it,” said I; “it was a glance worth||circles, would keep a diary, and give to thy 
a guinea.” world so much as might be given in strictest 

In a moment Dinah stood before us with a|| propriety, I doubt not that their labours would 
tray on which were two plates, each contain-||be at once pleasing and profitable. [ have 
ing six of the largest and the finest oysters I||made these remarks in the hope that they 
ever saw. A little table was placed between|| may induce others to contribute such accoun's 
us, on which was a snow white cloth, bread,||/as their journals or memory may enable them 
pickles, mustard, pepper and salt. to furnish. 

She turned aside to look at Cato; and oh, It was on the 27th of April, 18—, that! 
what a delighted eye the affectionate husband || was called upon to marry two young persons 
east on her! He fairly rubbed his hands|| whose names it is unnecessary to give. They 
with joy, at this mark of attention to us. ‘moved in an humble, but respectable circ 

“ Dat’s it, Dinah, dat’s it; now why did’nt|/of society. At the appointed hour of th 
I tink of dis, too! But she is always before-||evening, I waited upon them. — It was thi 
hand wid me, massa bachelor Andover. I)|early, and the pleasant spring; and nature 
tink women are always cuter dan men in|| seemed to smile propitiously upon their union. 
such tings; but when it comes to open oys-||The room was tastefully decorated with t! 
ters, den, we beat ’em! Yah, yah!” || green foliage, and the flowers of that deliglit- 

“Qh never mind it, Dinah, woman,” said||ful season. Their young friends and asso 
he, when the poor soul, in her haste to hand||ates were there, and al] seemed cheerful and 
my uncle a glass of water knocked over the || happy; but most so the sister of the brie, 
mustard cup, the contents of which ran on|| who was the widow of the bridegroom's bro 
his boots; “never mind it, old woman; massa||ther. It is always pleasant to witness thos’ 
don’t care, for I can soon polish him up again, || who have tenderly loved in clildiood’s n 








Tle 


and 1’ll buy you another mustard cup.” ling, sealing the covenant of their hearts | 
“ Here is a dollar toward it,” said my un-|/the presence of God and a few of their iriens 
4 ° °¢ ] «wpt 

cle— ‘by the solemn rite of marriage: and } 


“ And here are two,” said I, “ for not cast-|| who that knows the uncertainty that hangs 
ing an angry look at your wife, when she|\over the future, can fail to tremble at the 
knocked the cup over.” thought of how great a change a litte time 
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No. 9. The Uncertainty of Life—Lines. 99% 


= | 

may produce. How many whose early love | [ had scarce ever felt before. How altered 
ioe boen sanctified by the divine blessing, and || in the space of three short weeks was that 
whose bosoms have beaten im harmonious || house of festivity ! Like the flowers which 
‘aroh—whose pathway of life has been | had adorned that bridal chamber, had been 
crowed with flowers, and have scarcely shed || the hopes of that bridegroom. The leaves 
tear, except of sympathy for others—how |/had withered, the flowers had faded, and 


+ many such have suddenly been called to feel || hope was blighted, and the object of early 


‘op agony of a parting hour—to know that)! love had gone down to the grave. And yet 
ve] - = 2 eo , 5 - 
sho dream of joy was ended—and to awake |) | sometimes think, how much sweeter thus 


., ail the realities of earthly wretchedness, 
~ Another engagement allowed me but a mo- 


wont after the performance of the ceremony, | 


+ congratulate the happy pair, and I hasted 


| sway, with a promise to visit them on the 


silowing day. Upon my visit the next day, 
| learned that the aged mother of the bride 
was very sick, though somewhat better than 
che had been for some days previous. At- 
tonded by the elder sister, I visited her, and 
fund her cheerful though unwell. 


It was ten days after the period first re-|| 


forred to, that | happened to be in the part of 
the city in which the family lived; when I 
loarned that the widowed sister, mentioned 


| above, was very ill. I called immediately to 


see her, and found her obviously fast sinking 


into death, though perfectly resigned to the! 


Divine will, and confidently resting on the 
merits of her Saviour. ‘T'wo days after that 
| attended her funeral. The mother was 
then so ill that it was doubted whether she 
would be able to survive the intelligence of 
her daughter’s death; and the sister, the 
bride of the other evening, was also very 
sick. For some days the recovery of the old 
lady was very doubtful, while the indications 
in the daughter’s case, alternately excited 
hope and fear. ‘The former was sustained by 
the consolations of religion, of which she was 
a professor, While the latter turned her atten- 
tion to the great interests of her soul, and 
bore with the greatest meekness and patience 
the chastening of her heavenly Father. 

Three weeks from the night of her mar- 
riage, [ was called to unite together another 
uple, near their residence. As I rode by, 
least my eye upon that dwelling, which but 
tl 
r 





ie other day had been the scene of youthful 
lis, but had now been turned into a house 
ofwo, The door stood open, and as I passed 
slowly by, there in the very room, and almost 
over the spot where three weeks ago that 
very night, [ beheld that blooming girl, full 
of hope and joy, | now beheld her corpse 
wrapped in its winding sheet, attired for the 
grave, With feelings more easily imagined 
than described, { passed on to remain but a 
‘ew moments with those who were awaiting 
my coming. 
‘The next day I interred her by her sister's 
‘we, and went from the grave-yard with a 
tonvietion of the uncertainty of human life, 
aii the transitoriness of human hope, such as 


«to die, while the path of life is opening up 
before us scenes of promise and joy, than to 
‘survive until all its bright scenes are past, 
till the disappointments of after years have 
| saddened the spirit, and the lees of life are 
||our’s, embittered by the remembrance of its 
| long-lost sweets. How much better to die in 
|| the spring-time of life, “ nipt by an untimely 
|| frost,” with the sweet pertume of the season, 
||casting a precious odour around us, than to 
live through all the heats of life’s burning 
summer, and feel the influence of its chilling 
||autumn, and the severity of its winter blasts, 
\;and sere and yellow to fall, the last of a pass- 
|| ing race. . 

|| Not three years have elapsed since that 
melancholy event, and the bridegroom of that 
evening now slumbers by his bride. 


** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death.” 


W. 8S. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


LINES 


To one who is much endeared to the author, by the as- 
sociations of gone-by days; and whom, perchanee, 

| he ne’er may see again. 

} 





How oft in my fancy thy form have I seen, 


| 


| Fond memory still lingers where’er we have been, 


Since we bade to each other a last sad adieu; 


And recalls every pleasant and sweet interview. 


| 
| Though the emblems of sorrow have hung o’er my brow, 
While lonely and cheerless my moments I ve past, 
Yet may I not hope that the last plighted vow, 

**We ne’er wlil forget”—may be kept to the last ? 


When in far distant lands, should afflictions be mine, 
Could [ hearin sweet accents thy kind soothing voice, 

*'Twonuld lighten my sorrow—I should not repine,— 
And cheer’d with thy smiles—oh! [ could but rejoice. 


But the thought that we never shall meet once again, 
’Mid the rural retreats of our youthful career, 





Shall tune my sad lyre, though feeble the strain, 
While memory still lingers o’er joys once so dear. 


And should’st thou in sadness be destined to weep 
O’er the wreck of thy hopes, once so cheering and gay, 
Be assured there is one, whom thy image will keep 
Inscribed on his heart, until both shall decay. 
J. R. L. 





Harmony, N. J., Feb. 22, 1810. 
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For the Ladies’ Garlan@. 
STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 


Wilt thou, wilt thou love her still, 
When her cheek has faded ; 
And her young and lovely brow 
Many cares have shaded ? 
When her airy buoyant step, 
Loseth half its lightness ; 
And when from that sparkling eye, 
Time shall steal its brightness ! 
When that fair and radiant brow 
Wears a shade of sadness, 
Wilt thou love her still, as well 
As in her hours of gladness ! 
When life’s balmy spring-time’s o’er 
And its summers flying, 
Wilt thou cherish for her still 
A passion pure—undying ? 
Should disease that fair form bow ; 
Age those dark locks whiten ; 
And life’s skies, though now so fair, 
Hope’s star cease to brighten ; 
She will be to thee a star, 
O’er thy pathway shining; 
Or a chain round thy warm heart, 
Still more firmly binding. 
Should misfortune’s dark’ning clouds, 
O’er Her wildly lower; 
O! wilt thou then forsake her, 
In sad affliction’s hour? 


No! the love that warms thy heart, 
Time shall weaken never ; 

One fond link of that firm chain, 
Nought on earth shall sever. 


M. B. Y. 


Northbridge, Mass. 


a 
, ——_—_____} 


LINES TO 


When midst the gay I meet 
That gentle smile of thine, 
Though stil] on me it turns so sweet, 
I scarce can call it mine. 
But when to me alone, 
Your secret tears you show, 
O then I feel those tears ny own, 
And claim them as they flow. 


Then still with bright looks bless 
The gay, the cold, the free; 

Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me. 


Horr.—A bright and beautiful bird is} 
Hope; it comes to us ’mid the darkness and| 
the storm, and sings the sweetest song when | 
our spirits are saddest; and when the lone|| many quarrels; first, to have it well acer 


Stanzas to a Friend—Intelleciual Cultivation. 


. 


Vor. II. 


l : 
| INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION 
There is nothing “under heayen’ 
| hollowness” which does not furnish alinc. 
lfor the mind. All that we observe hy sh 
| organs of sense, and all that we percejy 
the organs of the understanding; all tha; y, 
contemplate in retrospect, at the present, » 
lin the future, may be compounded or doom, 
posed in the intellectual laboratory, for pone. 
|ficial purposes. The active mind js alyy 
| vigilant, always observing. he orig ke 


su 
W 


ys 


images which are created by a vivid imamins. 
ition, the useful ideas which are called yp) 
|memory, and the vigorous advances of +, 
| reasoning powers into the regions of disoyis. 
|tion and investigation, furnish full employ 
}ment for the most powerful mind; and gfe 
|it is fully stored with all the productions of 
knowledge, then the intellect has to employ 
jits most important functions in digesting gp4 
arranging the vast and splendid materials 
| And if there be anything in this world wh 
-can administer pure delight, it is when w 
summon our intellectual resources, rally oy 
mental powers, and proceed to the investiga. 
tion of a subject distinguished for its import. 
ance and complexity, and its influence on the 
destinies of man.‘ 


MOTHERS, AFTER ALL. 


Colonel Ethan Allen was a bold officer in 
the American Revolution. He could face 
the enemies of his country with the most un 
daunted bravery, and in the field of battle he 
|never shrunk from danger. But he was an 
‘opposer of Christianity, and cloried in the 
character of an infidel. His wife, however, 

was a pious woman, and led her children in 
the ways of piety, while he told them it was 
adelusion. Put there was an hour coming, 
when Col. A.’s confidence in his own sent 
iments would be tested. <A beloved daughter 
| was taken sick—he received a message thet 
|she was dying, and he hastened to her bec 
| side, anxious to hear her dying words. 

“Father,” said she, “fam about to d 

shall I believe the principles which y 
‘have taught me, or shall I believe what my 
‘mother has taught me!” 
| ‘This was an affecting scene. The intrepid 
| Colonel became extremely agitated, his chia 
iquivered, his whole frame shook; and afer 
| waiting a few moments, he replied, * Believe 








las your mother has taught you.” 


Two things well considered would prevett 


soul is weary, and longs to pass away, it|/tained whether we are not disputing 200! 
warbles its sunniest notes, and tightens again || terms, rather than things; and, seconds, 


been tearing away. 


worth contending about, 





5 


the slender fibres of our hearts, that grief has|| examine whether thst on which we differ, 8 
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